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PATHFINDER — 


EVERY WEEK FROM THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


FORTY-THIRD YEAR 


Can You Outplan 
‘Rhe 17-Year Locusts ? 


‘THAT is it that makes those armies 
of locusts swarm out of the 
round precisely at the end of 17 
iRears? Do YOU know enough to do 
Do you know of anybody who 
that much? Do you know of 
professor who would be willing 
row into the ground and stay 
17 with no light or heat, and who 
live on the roots of trees and 

and promise to come out in 
years—without even having a 

lar to mark the passage of time, 
alarm clock to wake him up 

» radio or telephone—and no 

der to depend on? What makes 
locusts wait for a Democratic 

» come up for a breathing spell? 

1ey unusually smart students of 

s? How do they know when 

a Democrat in the White 

” Which side are they on? Are 

FOR the New Deal, or are they 
AGAINST it? It’s very important to 
find out. The last visit of the locusts 
7 years ago—in 1919. That was 
administration of President 

n. We had just finished with the 

| war—as we supposed. We had 
begun to pay the bills for the 

‘to make the world safe for 
racy.” We didn’t know that 
peace without victory” which 
lictated by President Wilson, the 
professor-idealist, was to give 
her nations the idea that they 
have to pay their debts and 

hey could spend the money— 
MONEY—to go on getting ready 

e next war (into which they 

»w scheming to draw us, jus! 

ore.) Perhaps the 17-year lo- 

ire coming up to see how the 

rld is wagging, after 17 more 

‘f added troubles and unsettled 

is. Perhaps if we could plan 

is they can we could solve our 

ms better. Perhaps they in- 

vely know more about CYCLES 

uur leaders do. Perhaps we 
learn more about how to plan 

if we studied their methods. 

we could adopt just a little 
old-fashioned wisdom of the 
which advised: “Go to the ant, 
luggard. Consider her ways and 

e.” The abnormal visitations of 
according to Florida people, 

have given warning of that 

le tropical hurricane which 

| such a loss of life there. Un- 
edly, in the future all such “signs 
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and ontgys” will be carefully studied 
and taketdato accoypty7even though 
our scientists Row-inostly pooh-pooh 
them, as they did the aifplane when 
it was first advanced. 

Pearl Buck, in one of her books on 
China, says: “Now, Wang the Mer- 
chant was able to help his brother 
Wang the Tiger in that year of straits, 
for the truth was he had great stores 
of grain and if famine brought poverty 
to others, to him and to others like 
him it brought yet more riches. For, 
when he saw what the times were to 
be, he began to hoard vast bins of 
grain, and even though he sold some 


Pathfinder sketches, nearly full size, illus- 
trating life and works of the “17-year lo- 
cust.” No. 1 shows the pupa or grub short- 
ly after it has emerged from its long career 
in the ground and is pulling itself out of 
its old shell or carcase, through a slit in its 
back. No. 2 shows the fully developed 
locust after it has shaken out its wings. No. 
3 shows it in flight, with its beautiful lace- 
like wings marked with brownish hues. 
No. 4 is a twig of a tree which has been 
damaged by the female locust. X marks 
the spot where she deposited her eggs, in 
little holes drilled into the wood. The eggs 
soon hatch and the grubs drop to the 
ground and dig in—for another 17-year 
period underground. This completes the 
“life cycle”’.of one of the most interesting 
insects known. 
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from time to time to the rich who 
were able to buy it at high prices 
which he set upon it, yet he bought 
also of flour and of rice from other 
regions and his granaries were heaped 
with food. He had more silver now 
than he ever had, for, as his grain 
flowed out, the silver flowed back to 
him for it, and in this year Wang the 
Merchant was burdened with his silver 
and he was put to it to know what he 
would do with it and keep it safe.” 

Lin Yu-tang, in his great work on 
China, shows definitely that there are 
“cycles” plainly marked in Chinese 
history, dating back nearly 5,000 years. 
China is the only country in which 
there has been such an uninterrupted 
continuation of civilization that these 
cycles can be identified. But they are 
at work in all countries and at all 
times. The drought cycles in China 
are known not only to the professors 
and the officials but even to the most 
unlettered farmers. Word passes 
around among these farmers that a 
period of several years of scarcity is 
coming. Sometimes this scarcity is 
caused by droughts, sometimes by 
floods and sometimes by pests like 
locusts. They are equally disastrous 
in cutting off the production of food 
and other necessities. When the Chi- 
nese know that hard times are coming, 
they don’t spend all they have and 
produce less. They produce more, and 
save all the money they can get hold 
of, for money will always purchase 
necessities, even in times of greatest 
famine, as Pear] Buck has shown. In 
all countries there are always a few 
who are wise enough to look ahead 
and foresee the conditions, and to pre- 
pare for emergencies in advance, and 
not wait until after the damage has 
been done. 

“Locusts” are known in all coun- 
tries—for there are a great number of 
insects and bugs which are called by 
that name. In the Bible alone there 
are no less than 10 different Hebrew 
words which have been translated as 
locusts. Even hail and killing frost 
is so designated. The original term 
meant a great swarm, a vast multi- 
tude—and this term was employed 
whenever it fitted the occasion. The 
Bible speaks of people eating “locusts 
and wild honey.” Eating locusts is 
not uncommon in times of scarcity in 
the country where these insects breed 
in great swarms. Smith’s Bible Dic- 
tionary tells us: “Sometimes they 
enter the houses and eat the wood- 
work. Some kinds of birds eat them 


(Continued on page 16) 
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TIMELY TOPICS 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE ACT 


When President Roosevelt signed 
the Jones bill recently he placed over 
the commodity exchanges of the na- 
tion the same character of regulation 
as is exercised over securities ex- 
changes by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. The Jones bill, 
passed by Congress, amended and ex- 
tended the Grain Futures Act in many 
important particulars, giving the fed- 
eral government wide authority over 
such dealings. It makes possible much 
needed regulation of future trading on 
commodity exchanges in grain, cotton, 
mill feeds, butter, eggs, potatoes, and 
rice. J. W. T. Duvel, chief of the Grain 
Futures Administration, says the Com- 
modity Exchange Act provides effec- 
tive means whereby the economic ills 
resulting from market manipulation 
and excessive speculation in the com- 
modities named may be drastically 
curbed or eliminated. Administration 
of the act, he thinks, should result in 
substantial benefit not only to the pro- 
ducers but to consumers as well. 

A circular issued by the Department 
of Agriculture describes the operation 
of the act as follows: “The commission 
created by the Grain Futures Act com- 
prising the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Secretary of Commerce, and the Attor- 
ney General, is to be known as the 
Commodity Exchange Commission. To 
diminish or eliminate the burden of 
excessive speculation, this commission 
shall fix trading limitations governing 
the amount of speculative trading in 
commodity futures on the nation’s 
commodity exchanges that may be 
done by any person in any commodity 
covered by the act. The act expressly 
provides that no limitations shall ap- 
ply to hedging transactions. The new 
act requires the registration with the 
Secretary of Agriculture of futures 
commission merchants and floor brok- 
ers accepting and executing orders for 
commodity futures. 

“Provisions of the new law designed 
to safeguard customers’ margins de- 
posited with futures commission mer- 
chants prohibit the use of margins to 
extend the credit or margin the trades 
of any person other than the customer 
for whom deposited. Wash sales, cross 
trades, accommodations trades, and all 
fictitious transactions on commodity 
futures exchanges are prohibited, as 
are fundamental practices, false re- 
ports, and the bucketing of orders, etc., 
by members of commodity futures ex- 
changes in connection with the sale of 
any commodity future. Bucket shops 
handling orders for commodity fu- 
tures are outlawed by the statute. 

“The act further provides for the 
making of reports and keeping of rec- 
ords by all warehouses from which 
commodities may be delivered under 
futures contracts. The Commodity 
Exchange Commission, in addition to 
fixing trading limits in order to dimin- 
ish or eliminate the burden of ex- 
cessive speculation, is also authorized 





to issue cease and desist orders against 
any commodity futures exchange, of- 
ficer or agent, who violates the act or 
the rules or regulations. Provisions 
of the new act authorizing the regis- 
tration of futures commission mer- 
chants and floor brokers, and the hold- 
ing of hearings preliminary to the pro- 
mulgation of rules, regulations, and 
orders under the act, became effective 
upon Presidential approval of the new 
law. The regulatory provisions of the 
act will become effective 90 days after 
enactment,” which, incidentally, will 
be September 1. 
nanan netie aaa 


COMPROMISE CORPORATE TAX 


Before shutting up shop for the sum- 
mer Congress passed a compromise 
revenue bill which carries out the 
principles of President Roosevelt’s 
corporate surplus tax proposal. Esti- 
mated to raise $785,000,000 through re- 
vision of the corporate tax structure 
and penalty levies on undistributed 
profits, the new tax law represents 
months of labor by House and Senate 
tax committees. Since all revenue 
measures must originate in the House 
the Ways and Means Committee of that 
body first took up the President’s re- 
quest for new taxes, The revenue 
measure that committee reported to 
the House was quickly passed after 
little debate, despite the fact that it 
has been termed one of the worst rev- 
enue bills in history. When the meas- 
ure arrived in the Senate it didn’t have 
a single supporter, although the ma- 
jority of the senators favored a cor- 
poration tax on undistributed profits. 
The result was that the Senate Tax 
Committee wrote its own revenue bill. 

Following regular congressional 
procedure conferees from each body 
were appointed to iron out the differ- 
ences in the two bills. Agreement on 
the compromise bill resulted only aft- 
er a 10-day deadlock was broken. 
House conferees supported their cor- 
porate surplus plan imposing maxi- 
mum 42% per cent levies. on undis- 
tributed profits while the senators 
wanted to retain the old corporate tax 











—Washington Star 


Taking away the reserve netgmay prove 
ihe star performer’s downfall. 
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system and impose only a seven pp 
cent levy on retained surpluses, Any 
ious for adjournment, however. th 
conferees finally compromised 
levies which follow fairly closely 
President’s suggestions in his tax , 
sage last April. The final sch: 
agreed upon were as follows: No; 
corporate income tax—Eight pel Y 
on the first $2,000 of net incon. ( 
per cent on the next $13,000: 12 
cent on the next $25,000; 15 pe: 
on the next $40,000 and all 
Super tax on undistributed co: 
earnings after deducting for » 
income tax—Seven per cent « 
first 10 per cent retained; 12 pe: 
on the next 10 per cent; 17 per « 
the next 20 per cent; 22 per « 
the next 20 per cent; and 27 pe: 
on the balance over 60 per cent 
sonal holding companies wou | 
taxed eight per cent of the first } 
of undistributed net adjusted incon: | 
18 per cent of the income bet 
$2,000 and $100,000; 28 per cent of 
amount between $100,000 and $500, (00m 
38 per cent of the amount bet 
$500,000 and $1,000,000, and 
cent on income above $1,000,000. ty 
A cushion was allowed smal! 
porations earning $50,000 and k 
year. They pay the seven per 
normal rate on the first 10 pe: 
withheld, or $5,000, or whichey: . 
the greater. Banks and _ insura: ] 
companies will pay a flat 15 per « 
income tax and corporations that | 
contractual debt obligations wil! 
exempt from super taxes on \ 
tributed profits under certain < 
tions. Railroads are allowed to 
tinue to file consolidation returns. 1: 
foreign corporations doing busines 
the United States will have to | 
flat 22 per cent levy. And foreign « 
porations not doing business in 
states but who gain profits throug! 
vestments here will pay 15 per « 
on those profits. The new law 
applies the four per cent norma! 
dividual income tax dividends, ° 
is expected to swell the total yield 
Experts, incidentally, estimate th@ 
permanent yield from the comp! 
measure to be in excess of $700,000,00 
annually, compared with $591,0! 
estimated under the original | 
bill and $522,000,000 under the S 


{x 


measure. Hasty and incomplete est 
mates indicate the probable 

from the measure as follows: Co: 
tion and capital stock taxes (th a | 


ter at $1 instead of $1.40 per $1,' 
$630,000,000; “windfall taxes” « 
stored processing taxes, $82,(0' 
revision of corporation liqui 
laws, $33,000,000; irrevocable 
(loopholes tightened) $20,000,00' 


cise taxes on certain imports, #1! 
000; taxes on foreign corporat 
$10,000,000. Still other minor | 


sions inserted in the law may pu 
total revenue raised by the me 
well over the $800,000,000 mark. 
el 
HOW WAR DEBTS WERE MA! 
Contrary to erroneous opinic 
some quarters the United States ©! 
not lend our wartime allies cash mon 
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—St. Louis Star-Times 


Looks as if this Relief Boy is due for a 
cleaning no matter how the election goes. 


gold to the tune of more than 
10,000,000,000, which they now seem 
unwilling to repay. During the World 
the total stocks of money of all 
kinds in the United States amounted 
s than $6,000,000,000. By the end 
of the war it had increased to over 
7,500,000,000, showing thatet#ittle of ii 
t across the “pond.” The present 
lebtors “touched” Uncle Sam for so 
creat a sum in this way: During the 
r period we sent abroad not money 
but munitions, cotton, foodstuffs, to- 
o, steel, cloth for uniforms, and 
her supplies and materials of war 
at were so badly needed. Not only 
lid we send the flower of our man- 
hood free, but all these materials were 
t on credit, There wasn’t enough 
sold in all the world to pay for the 
goods we sent. After the war several 
lifferent debt refunding agreements 
made and payments were made 
the installment plan up to June, 
1934. Since then all of the nations 
cept Finland have defaulted on their 
i-annual payments. 
Despite recent references in France 
| Great Britain as to the resuming 
ir debt discussions and possible 
payments there is little hope that any- 
thing will be done. Europe is in a 
mstant state of turmoil and terror. 
\ll of the principal debtor nations, 
d in fact nearly all nations of the 
rid, are burdened to the gills with 
rge expenditures for armaments, Be- 
use Of this there is no chance for 
rtailment of their American debts. 
| as pathetic as it seems the only 
g left for the United States to do 
iS to hope that some day international 
ditions will improve sufficiently 
illow substantial part payment, if 
payment in full. 
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DISMISSAL WAGE PLANS 


The agreement by railroads, soon to 
80 into effect, to compensate employ- 
tes displaced through proposed rail- 
economies is considered an im- 
portant step toward the introduction 
f new methods. In order that rail- 
roads will be able to operate on a 
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stronger economic basis some of the 
outstanding wastes caused by dupli- 
cation of facilities will be eliminated. 
Inevitably this move will throw a 
number of railway employees out of 
work and their loss will come through 
no fault of their own. Therefore an 
agreement has been reached between 
the railroads and the representatives 
of railway labor whereby the employ- 
ers will partly compensate the affected 
workers for their losses by the pay- 
ment of dismissal wages. 

While this plan is far from the first 
of its kind to be introduced in this 
country, it is of importance because it 
is the first one to be national in scope. 
Also it deals with a problem growing 
out of the introduction of labor-saving 
devices and methods which will un- 
doubtedly be a continued source of 
trouble unless a satisfactory plan is 
developed for shifting some of the bur- 
den of the losses to employers and 
workers not directly affected. It is 
likewise seen as inevitable that in the 
absence of a satisfactory plan progress 
will be retarded by continued resist- 
ance by labor to the adoption of new 
methods just as would be the case if 
the burden of loss due to the change 
were to be shifted too heavily upon 
the employer. 

Europe has moved ahead of the 
United States in putting into effect 
plans pointing toward the reduction 
of hardship among workers displaced 
by industrial progress. At present ev- 
ery important foreign industrial coun- 
try has laws providing for dismissal 
wages to workers who lose their em- 
ployment through no fault of their 
own. In the United States only seven 
states and Puerto Rico have any form 
of such legislation. Many American 
employers, however, have voluntarily 
adopted dismissal-wage plans. Usu- 
ally the size of dismissal payments, as 
the plan is practiced in America, de- 
pends upon the length of time the dis- 
missed workers have been in the em- 
ployer’s service—a week’s pay for 
“ach year of employment. This clause 


in the plan results in some monetary 
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gain for the employer since it creates 
an incentive for workers to avoid 
changing places of employment and so 
reduces the cost of a continued turn- 
over in labor to the employer. The 
only other gain is in the creation of 
good will. 
——_—___--———_______. 


SOIL EROSION EXTENSIVE 


According to H. H. Bennett, chief of 
the United States Soil Conservation 
Service, the erosion problem in this 
country is a national one of the first 
rank. A survey of our farm and graz- 
ing lands recently completed by this 
service shows serious erosion condi- 
tions affecting every part of the coun- 
try except New England and certain 
other widely separated areas. There 
are supposed to be some 1,903,215,360 
acres of land in the United States. Of 
this total there are 986,771,000 acres 
in farms and 469,475,000 acres still in 
forests. The remaining nearly 450,- 
000,000 acres are covered by cities, 
parks, pasture lands, deserts, etc. The 
Conservation Service survey covered 
1,889,000,000 acres. It found that more 
than one-third of all these acres, once 
fertile farming land or rich forest and 
grazing areas, are so hopelessly erod- 
ed that millions of acres are already 
valueless so far as farming and stock 
raising are concerned. It is figured 
that approximately 735,000,000 acres 
have been from 25 to 100 per cent de- 
stroyed for production purposes by 
wind and erosion. Of these acres 55,- 
000,000 have lost 25 per cent of their 
topsoil; 511,000,000 acres have lost 
from 25 to 75 per cent of their topsoil; 
105,000,000 acres have lost practically 
all of their topsoil, and 64,000,000 acres 
have been nearly destroyed by wind 
erosion. The AAA Soil Conservation 
Program was designed to check this. 
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FOREIGN 


JAPAN 


Following the lead of-he Japanese 
delegates to the London naval confer- 
ence last January the Japanese cabi- 
net rejected a British invitation to 
join in the “stop gap” naval pact sign- 
ed last March 25 by the United States, 
Great Britain and France. Japanese 
objection to the treaty was based on 
the absence of parity clauses which 
they had insisted on. A cabinet state- 
ment said the treaty was “practically 
meaningless” because it does not pro- 
vide restriction of total naval tonnage. 


SWITZERLAND 


Not-unexpected disagreement hung 
over the nine-power conference called 
at Montreux at the request of Turkey 
who seeks revision of the Treaty of 
Lausanne of 1923 which demilitarized 
her Dardanelles Straits. Turkey seeks 
absolute freedom of action in that 
region while England, France, Russia 
and Rumania desire to keep it open 
to the passage of warships. Foreign 
Commissar Maxim Litvinoff, of Russia, 
demanded of the signatories of the 
treaty that Russian submarines as well 
as other warships have free passage 
through the Dardanelles. His demand 
was in answer to the Turkish proposal 
that underwater craft be barred from 
the strategic straits which Turkey 
wants to fortify. 


PALESTINE 


In the most serious encounter since 
the outbreak of the Arab anti-Jewish 
disorders two British soldiers and 
from 20 to 40 Arabs were killed. Fight- 
ing began with the sudden attack of 
the Arabs on the military escort of a 
convoy of trucks near Tulkarem. Brit- 
ish reinforcements were sent for and 
planes and tanks brought into play 
before the terrorists were put to flight. 
Elsewhere five Arabs were killed in an 
attack on a train, and another lost his 
life when soldiers cleaned out a nest 
of rebels at Mtebal. Other acts of ter- 
rorism, such as the firing on a chil- 
dren’s home in the American colony, 
broke out sporadically. 


ICELAND 


King Christian of Denmark and of 
Iceland, the only monarch in the 
world ruling over two kingdoms, paid 
a visit for the first time in six years. 
Accompanied by Queen Alexandrine 
and other members of the royal fam- 
ily, the King addressed his subjects 
in Icelandic on his arrival in Reykja- 
vik where he was welcomed by 35- 
year-old Herman Jonasson, reputed to 
be the world’s youngest Premier. 


CHINA 


Kwangsi and Kwangtung Province 
leaders continued their warlike oppo- 
sition to Japan, although no positive 
move was made. A Southwestern Po- 
litical Affairs Commission was, how- 

ver, formed to coordinate the activi- 
* the troops from the two prov- 








inces. The council sent Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek a telegram demand- 
ing the Central. government sever 
diplomatic relations with Japan and 
abrogate all Sino-Japanese _ secret 
treaties. Meanwhile, negotiations be- 
tween certain leaders of the southern 
and the central governments to find 
a compromise agreement over the Can- 
tonese demand for the immediate oust- 
ing of Japan from north China went 
on. But the presence of Nanking 
troops, poised on the border of 
Kwangsi and ready to cross over, was 
expected to break up any possibility 
of a settlement. The imminent in- 
vasion of the southern province was 
presumably due to the defiant answer 
Chiang Kai-shek received from his 
ultimatum demanding that province 
withdraw its troops from Hunan 
Province which is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Central government. At 
Peiping ‘residents of the former Chi- 
nese capital were startled to see 3,000 
Japanese troops suddenly descend on 
the city and march through the em- 
bassy section. They are expected to 
be stationed there permanently. 


POLAND 


Fleeing in the wake of anti-Semitic 
riots, 6,000 Jews, all but 1,000 of the 
population of Minsk, sought protection 
in Warszawa. The riots in which 
four persons were killed and 40 
wounded began when a large number 
of Jews attended the funeral of several 
soldiers killed in line of duty. 


PANAMA 


Dr. Juan Demosthenes Arosemena, 
former foreign minister, was the vic- 
tor in the Presidential election, accord- 
ing to returns available now, but which 
will not be complete for several weeks. 


CANADA 
Premier of the Province of Quebec 
Jean Taschereau, Canada’s. oldest 


statesman in active service, resigned 
along with his Liberal cabinet. Adel- 
hard Godbout, minister of agriculture, 
heads the new ministry. 

Although two of the eight reform 
laws enacted last year by Premier 
Richard B. Ben- 
nett were declar- 
ed  unconstitu- 
tional by the Ca- 
nadian Supreme 
Court, Premier 
W. L. Mackenzie 
King has applied 
tothe Privy Coun- 
cil in England— 
the highest court 
in the Empire— 
to make the final 
decision on the 
invalidated laws. 
The two acts cast 
out are: the Un- 
employment In- 
surance act and 
the Natural Products Marketing Act. 
Of the other laws, two were held valid, 
a third partly valid, and on the re- 
maining three no decision was made 
due to a tie vote. 

Premier King announced the ap- 
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pointment of Sir Herbert Marler, at 
present Canadian minister to Japan, 
as Minister to the United States. He 
will assume the new post this fall. 


BELGIUW 


With half a million workers out on 
strike and disorders general through- 
out the nation 
troops were order- 
ed.to occupy stra- 
tegic points about 
Bruxelles. Settle- 
ment of the Ant- 
werpen dockstrike 
was effected by 
Premier Paul van 
Zeeland through a 
compromise agre« 
ment granting the 
longshoremen _in- 
creased wages. Alt 
Charleroi and 
Liege the strike 
took on a revolu- 
tionary character 
with Communists 
attempting to enlist soldiers in strike 
demonstrations. 

Baron Francois Silvercruys, 78, for- 
mer president of the Court of Cassa- 
tion and editor of Belgique Judicaire, 
died of a heart attack in Bruxelles. 


IRISH FREE STATE 


President Eamon de Valera in a 
dramatic move proclaimed the Irish 
Republican Army illegal under the 
Public Safety Act and at the same time 
extended the hand of friendship to 
Britain in stating the Irish people de- 
sired to “bury the hatchet.” Since the 
murder of several prominent Irish 
citizens, the government has been 
rounding up important members of 
the Republican organization, and the 
latest step, outlawing them, was taken 
after they announced their decision to 
hold a military demonstration at the 
grave of Wolfe Tone. In making the 
peace gesture toward England Presi- 
dent de Valera backed London on her 
sanctions stand and proposed a “Com- 
monwealth of Europe.” 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

A Philippine defense plan, costing 
$80,000,000, and using men, torpedo 
boats and airplanes, was presented to 
the Commonwealth Assembly by Maj. 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. With com- 
pletion of the plan, the former Chief 
of Staff of the U. S. Army said, the 
Philippines will present such an im 
pregnable front as “to give pause to 
the most ruthless and powerful.” 

Peace was brought to the contro- 
versy over the succession to the thron¢ 
of the Sultanate of Sulu by Princess 
Dayang Dayang Hadji Piandao’s an- 
nouncement she would support her ri- 
val, Prince Rajah Muda, in the forth- 
coming election of a new Sultan. 
has been acting Sultana since « 
of her uncle, Sultan Jamalu’] Kir 


GREAT. BRITAIN 


King Edward VIII in scarlet 
gold reviewed the traditional “troop- 
ing of the colors” as he celebrated 1's 
42nd birthday, 
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July 4, 1936 * 


Anglo-Italian Deal 
Negotiated; Sanctions 
Ended, and League's 
Future Debated 


Sanctions are dead, but what of the 
ieague of Nations? Has abandonment 
of this weapon dealt the international 
body a lethal blow? Some say yes; 
others Shake their heads to the con- 

The answer will in all prob- 
bility come with the meeting of the 
Council and the decisions it makes 
on the questions of recognition of 
ily’s conquest of Ethiopia and pos- 
sible reform of the league Covenant. 
in the meantime an Anglo-Italian 

rd dealing with Northern Africa 
he Mediterranean region was re- 
ried definitely in the process of 
negotiation. Bright prospects of this 
‘ment and its possible results are 
to have greatly influenced Lon- 
don to take the lead in the abolition 
of league sanctions. Outstanding fea- 
tures of the proposed agreement were 
listed as assurance of continued Brit- 
naval supremacy in the Mediter- 
in, splitting up of the Italian fleet 

to three parts with only one section 
remaining in waters near British in- 
terests (the other two in the Upper 
\driatic), a superior air position for 
British fortification of Cyprus 

\lexandria in addition to Malta, 

| equalization of Italian and British 
risons in Libya and Egypt—about 
75,000 troops each. Definite action on 
ich an agreement was said to wait 
on formal abandonment of 
tions. 

Going back to the sanctions death- 

scene, first in England, then 

where — following the British 
binet’s decision to scrap penalties 
nst Italy for her aggression on 
pia, the official announcement of 

this step was made to the House of 
Commons by Foreign Secretary An- 
1y Eden. At 
the House 

ke into an up- 
*“Poltroons, 

ikers, cowards, 
ilvfish and flying 

i Eden and 

‘olleagues of 

cabinet were 
led by the 
seething opposi- 

n members. The 

1 Brummel 
Foreign Secretary 
llushed to the roots 
of his dark, curly 

but he had 
his say. He 
old Commons Eden 
continuation of 

sanctions was useless and would only 
lead to a European war. But even 
though penalties are removed the 
Pledges of mutual assistance in the 
Mediterranean would remain for the 
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duration of the present situation, he 


rned. Further, he stated, Britain’s 


defensive position in this area would 





be made permanently “stronger than 
that which existed before this dis- 
pute began.” He who just a year be- 
fore was one of those who fought 
hardest for the imposition of sanc- 
tions was now explaining why Britain 
deemed it expedient to remove them. 
“It cannot be expected by anyone 
that the continuance of existing sanc- 
tions would restore the position of 
Ethiopia, which has been destroyed 
by military action,” Eden said, “and, 
so far as I am aware, no other gov- 
ernment—and certainly not this gov- 
ernment—is prepared to take such 
military action.” With true British 
realism of outlook he said, “we have 
to admit the purpose for which sanc- 
tions were imposed has not been 
realized. There were serious miscal- 
culations .... and now facts have 
got to be faced.” 

Critics of the Baldwin ministry 
flashed to their feet as soon as the 
harassed Eden sat down, Arthur 
Greenwood, Laborite, said of Eden’s 
address: “No more deplorable speech 
ever fell from the lips of a Foreign 
Minister.” And no less sparing was 
Lloyd George, former Prime Minister, 
who thundered: “I have been in the 
House nearly half a century and I 
cannot recall an occasion like this. I 
have never before heard a British min- 
ister come down to the Commons and 
say Britain was beaten—Britain and 
her empire beaten—and that we must 
abandon an enterprise we have taken 
in hand.” Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin, unperturbed through the 
smoke and powder of the attack, calm- 
ly defended his government’s position, 
made a conciliatory gesture toward 
Germany and expressed the hope an 
Anglo-French-Reich parley on securi- 
ty might be held very soon. Unmolli- 
fied, the opposition moved for a vote 
of censure, but the Baldwin Conserva- 
tive majority was enough to over- 
whelm it. 

So far as the British public was con- 
cerned it accepted the government’s 
retreat from the vale of sanctions 
with comparative quietness. Where 
before such a proposal would have 
stirred up a violent storm, today is 
calm with the realization no other 
course is possible. Certainly what 
clamor there was died down consid- 
erably after the youthful Foreign 
Minister imparted some important bits 
of information to Commons. Most 
important of all he told them he would 
neither “propose nor assent” to recog- 
nition of Italy’s annexation of Ethi- 
opia. Further, he said a shipment of 
arms intended for Ethiopia had been 
halted on the Sudan border and that 
Britain was without power to grant 
loans or credits to Italy. 

At Geneve the general opinion was 
the League of Nations had received a 
stunning blow by Britain’s action, and 
no less a one by the similar step taken 
by the French and Belgian govern- 
ments. At once political strategists 
set to work to prevent the issue of 
non-recognition coming up at the then 
impending Council meeting, since it 
was felt this would soothe Italian feel- 
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Italy didn’t bother much about “world 
opinion.” 


ings and at the same time allow the 
issue to gracefully die. Others were 
of the opinion non-recognition must 
be handled with the sanctions ques- 
tion since they are inseparable, and by 
adopting a policy of refusing to con- 
done the annexation of Ethiopia the 
league’s record could be kept from 
being any dirtier than it was after 
the Manchurian affair. 

There now seems to be little doubt 
something must be done about the 
league. It needs alterations of some 
sort, but what they are to be no one 
can tell, Opinions vary too widely. 
Suffice it to say a number of nations 
have uttered strong demands for such 
reforms, Peru, the Irish Free State, 
France and Great Britain are all 
agreed revisions must be made. And 
Argentina in threatening to withdraw 
from the league unless her non-recog- 
nition demands are met indicates Ge- 
neve must have more backbone in 
the future to meet with the final ap- 
proval of the South American state. 

The tragedy of complete League of 
Nations failure lies not in the elimina- 
tion of any curb on the great powers, 
but in the smaller nations—in their 
being left wide open to aggression by 
stronger powers. With small popula- 
tions and resources they are at the 
mercy of any casually marauding na- 
tion, Particularly is this true in Cen- 
tral Europe where one nation is 
thrown against another and there is 
no telling when one will turn enemy. 
It is these little fellows who will put 
their backs to the wheel to keep the 
league alive, for they know in that 
direction lies their only hope of sur- 
vival, 

a a 


A LENGTHY ORATION 


Credit for the longest one-man fili- 
buster in Congress goes to the late 
Senator Robert M. La Follette, father 
of the present senator from Wisconsin. 
On the final two days of the Ist ses- 
sion of the 60th Congress he spoke for 
18 hours on the Aldrich-Vreeland cur- 
rency bill. Approximately five hours 
of this period was taken up with 
quorum calls which required about 
10 minutes each, 
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CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


President Roosevelt orders Depart- 
ment of Justice to take appropriate 
action against four large steel compa- 
nies charged by the Federal Trade 
Commission with collusive bidding, as 
evidenced by the quotation of identi- 
cal prices on PWA contracts. 

Deficiency relief bill carrying $1,- 
425,000,000 to be spent to continue jobs 
for 2,300,000 unemployed who are on 
relief is signed by the President, along 
with the new tax measure and many 
other measures dumped at the White 
House by an adjourning Congress. 

More than 2,000 delegates from all 
sections of the United States and Can- 
ada attend 20th International Kiwanis 
convention. 

President orders Under Secretary of 
Agriculture Tugwell, head of the Re- 
settlement Adminis- 
tration, to make a 
survey of the drought 
area in Montana and 
the Dakotas to find 
out how much relief 
money is needed and 








how it should’ be 
spent. 

William C. Bullit, 
American Ambassa- 


dor to Russia, is a 
luncheon guest at the 
White House. 

In formal procla- 
mation President Roosevelt terminates 
all arms and financial embargoes and 
other war restrictions invoked by the 
United States against Italy and Ethi- 
opia under the Neutrality act. 


FARMING 


According to Crop Reporting Board 
of Department of Agriculture pros- 
pects for grains and hay crops declin- 
ed during June and pastures have been 
adversely affected by dry weather. 

Alexander Hamilton Institute re- 
veals that for first four months of this 
year cash income from farm market- 
ings amounted to $2,017,000,000, an in- 
crease of 15.3 per cent over the same 
period in 1935. This increase, says the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
was shared by farmers in all sections 
of the country. 

According to the Department of Ag- 
riculture expansion of the hog indus- 
try this year may result in a total of 
nearly 50,000,000 hogs on farms next 
January 1, There were 43 million 
last January 1. 

Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace tells 10th National 4-H Club 
congress that farm children, ances- 
tors of America’s population a cen- 
tury hence, deserve consideration al 
least equal to that the nation is now 
giving its other basic resource, the 
soil. 

Persons working on farms in this 
country during the first week of Jan- 





Tugwell 


uary, 1935, totaled 12,407,614, accord- 
ing to a summary of the 1935 federal 
farm census released by Director W. L. 
Austin, of the Bureau of the Census. 
These farm workers included the farm 
operators, members of their families 
and hired labor. 

Figures published by Bureau of the 
Census reveal that from April 1, 1930, 
to January 1, 1935, the nation’s farm 
population increased by 1,356,557, 
bringing the total to 31,800,900, the 
largest number on record. 

Widespread droughtincentral plains 
area and other important crop produc- 
ing regions not only causes grain 
prices to soar, but its seriousness has 
farmers alarmed. 

SPORTS 

Max Schmeling, the beetle-browed 
German who wasn’t given a China- 
man’s chance, knocks out the hitherto 
invincible “Brown Bomber,” Joe Lou- 
is, in the 12th round of their 15-round 
heavyweight fight at Yankee Stadium, 
New York. Actual paid attendance 
was 39,872 with gross receipts of $599,- 
872. Each fighter received $140,915 
and the rest went for taxes, the milk 
fund and expenses. 

University of Southern California 
Trojans run away with first honors in 
national collegiate track and _ field 
meet at Stagg Field, Chicago, scoring 
103 1-3 points. Ohio came second with 
73 points and Indiana third with 42. 

Fifty thousand spectators see Har- 
vard’s varsity crew defeat Yale by 
five and a half lengths in their 74th 
annual race on the Thames river at 
New London, Conn., which is regarded 
as the oldest intercollegiate sporting 
event in this country. 

Manager of Cleveland’s Great Lakes 
Exposition seeks world heavyweight 
championship fight at Cleveland Sta- 
dium in September between James J. 
Braddock and Max Schmeling and is 
prepared to underwrite the match for 
$1,250,000. , 

University of Washington Huskies 
win all three races in the 38th regatta 
of the Intercollegiate Rowing Associa- 
tion on the Hudson at Poughkeepsie. 


RAILROADS 
When the law creating the office of 
federal coordinator of transportation 
expires 140 employees lose their jobs 
and Joseph B. Eastman reverts to his 
status as a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. While prais- 
ing Eastman’s administration as co- 
ordinator, Daniel Willard, president 
of the B. & O. railroad, says the ex- 
piration of the position was welcomed 
by railroads because it will free them 

from curb on economies. 


GOVERNMENT 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau reports that for the first time in 
17 years the Atlantic seaboard is free 
of rum runners, 

After long litigation the government 
seizes $1,250,000 in gold in New York 
which was the property of a Swiss 
corporation, the Uebersee -+Finanz- 
Korporation Aktien Gesellschaft, al- 
legedly controlled by a German indus- 
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trialist and inventor. This was the 
biggest seizure since enactment of the 
Gold Reserve Act of 1934 forbidding 
private holding of gold. 9 

Bureau of Public Roads of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reveals highway, 
planning surveys are now in progress 
in 36 states. 

Public Works Administrator Ickes 
says the federal government must « 
ahead with its hous 
ing program to help 
the lowest 
group because pri- 
vate initiative, una 
ble to get profits fron 
decent housing for 
one-third of the coun 
try’s population, has 
done nothing to im 
prove conditions. 

Veterans’ Adminis 
tration says only 10 

Ickes per cent of eligible 
veterans have failed 
to apply for their bonus bonds so far. 

Securities and Exchange Commis 
sion asks Congress for legislation pro 
viding for a program of reform of 
trading on the floor of organized 
stock exchanges, 

Col. Lawrence Westbrooks resigns 
as assistant WPA administrator. 

National debt now totals approxi 
mately $34,500,000,000. 

WPA Administrator Harry Hopkins 
announces that hourly wages under 
new work-relief program will be de- 
termined in local communities. 

Navy’s Hydrographic Office has de- 
vised a new set of computed tables to 
enable aviators and navigators, when 
blown off their courses, to find their 
positions with greater speed and ac- 
curacy than ever before. 

Treasury Department routine is so 
snarled by flood of bonus bonds sent 
through banks for redemption it may 
be many weeks before some veterans 
actually receive their money. 

State Department announces this 
government’s approval of a newly ap- 
pointed Italian ambassador to Wash- 
ington, but indicates delay in U. S. 
acknowledging Italy’s victory in Ethi- 
opia. 
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GENERAL 

Plans are completed for the 10th 
annual session of the Institute of Pub- 
lic Affairs at the University of Vir- 
ginia from July 5 to 18. 

Diamond prices are again going up, 
due, it is said, to the shrinkage of the 
supply of diamonds in pawnbrokers’ 
trays. 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce adopts 
10-point program calling for a reduc- 
tion in federal expenditures. 

Business begins to feel the impact 
of the bonus cash with a resultant 
boost in the summer trade curve. Au- 
tos, clothes, homes and debts are ex- 
pected to take the bulk of the two bil- 
lion dollar payment to the veterans. 

Collapse of an apartment house un- 


der construction in the Bronx, New 
York, kills 17 workmen. 
Gov. Alf Landon of Kansas calls 


special session of state legislature to 
meet July 7 to initiate an amendment 
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J uly 4, 1936 


to the Kansas constitution to permit 


the state to benefit from all phases of 


the federal social security program. 


According to the “best information” 


in New York City no Boy Scout there 
has ever been involved in criminal 
proceedings, 

An increase of 50 per cent in the 
volume of passenger traffic from Eu- 
rope to American ports is predicted 
this year. 

Women’s Christian Temperance Un- 

n re-elects all its national officers. 


PEOPLE 

lack Bone, 17-month-old Atlanta 
boy, makes real news when he bites a 
snake, Little Jack found a 15-inch 
grass snake and proceeded to chew on 
its head. Rushed to a hospital by 
frantic parents Jack was found to be 
none the worse for his experience, but 

snake died of its injuries. 

Rep. Marion A. Zioncheck, of Wash- 
ington, 1s transferred from a Wash- 
ington, D. C., hospital to a private in- 
stitution at Towson, Md., three days 
before a scheduled sanity hearing in 
the District Supreme Court. 

Dr. Edwin Conklin, Princeton uni- 
versity scientist, advocates Democrat- 
is socialism as the safest and sanest 
social order. 

Maj. Enoch B. Garey is retained by 
Gov. Harry Nice of Maryland as head 
of that state’s police force. 

Senator Elmer Thomas, of Okla- 
homa, is adopted as a full-fledged hon- 
orary Bannock tribesman by Indians 
from the Fort Hall, Idaho, reservation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gene Tunney are the 
proud parents of an eight pound baby 
boy, their third son. 

General John J. Pershing, former 

smmander-in-chief of the A. E. F. and 

w chairman of the U, S. Battle Mon- 

ients Commission, was recently 
nade a member of the Institute of 
France, an honor conferred by the 
French government in recognition of 
his services in the World war. 

Vice President John N. Garner re- 

ives honorary degree of doctor of 

’s from John Marshall college of 

in Jersey City. 
TAXES 

Several of Chicago’s big meat pack- 
ers seek return of nearly $50,000,000 

iid the government in AAA process- 
ng taxes, Suits have 

n filed in federal 

urt in that city. 

\ction of Attorney 
General Cummings in 

/pping income tax 

es against Sey- 

ur Weiss and oth- 
members of the 
ig Louisiana polit- 
machine is bit- 
y scored in a let- 
to the Attorney 
General by nine mem- 
rs of the New Or- 
ins grand jury that 
turned the indictments. The Attor- 

y General says dropping the cases 

iS justified. 

rreasury announces that internal 

venue collections for the 1936 fiscal 
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year amounted to over $4,029,414,626, 
and that June income tax collections 
showed a 23 per cent increase over 
last year. 

During 1935 American motorists 
paid over $619,000,000 in gasoline taxes 
to the states (federal gasoline taxes 
not included). 


BANKING 

Commercial banks insured by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion representing 93 per cent of the 
number of banks and holding 97 per 
cent of the deposits of all commercial 
banks turned their 1934 losses into 
substantial gains during the 1935 cal- 
endar year, Their profit in 1935 was 
$207,000,000 compared with a deficit 
of $339,000,000 in 1934. 

Federal Reserve System reports a 
reduction of $910,000,000 in excess 
member-bank reserves to $2,040,000,- 
000, the lowest figure since April, 1935. 

At the opening session of the Vir- 
ginia Bankers’ Association Charles P. 
Blinn, Philadelphia banker, declares 
federal government lending agencies 
are not competing with commercial 
banks. 

In an address at the opening of the 
Graduate School of Banking at Rut- 
gers university Robert Fleming, pres- 
ident of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, expresses faith in the future 
of American banking and urges his 
colleagues to adopt a “fair and tem- 
perate attitude” in considering legisla- 
tion relating to their profession. 


CRIME 

Black Legion panic in Michigan 
ends, but grand jury investigations 
continue. As Michigan cleans house, 
Detroit’s prosecutor charges that the 
hot-bed of the legion is not in Michi- 
gan, but in Ohio. 

J. Edgar Hoover, director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, says 
G-women in the future may become a 
potent factor in the war on crime. 

Arthur Gooch, 27, becomes the first 
person to die under the Lindbergh 
law. He kidnaped two Texas oflicers 
more than a.year ago and released 
them in Oklahoma. 


COURTS 

Federal Judge Edward E. Cushman, 
of Tacoma, Wash., rules invalid a PWA 
contract made by a Vancouver, Wash., 
school district because of illegal dele- 
gation of power. 

Supreme Court Justice Alfred Fran- 
kenthaler, of New York, rules that 
claims of more than $1,000,000,000 by 
550,000 investors in. defaulted guaran- 
teed mortgage certificates and guaran- 
teed mortgages against 27 title and 
mortgage companies taken over by the 
state in 1933 and 1934 are absolute 
and not contingent. 

New York state asks Supreme Court 
for a rehearing on the five-to-four de- 
cision holding its minimum wage law 
unconstitutional. 

Public Utility holding companies 
win a point in their litigation with the 
government when the United States 
Court of Appeals at Washington holds 
that the District of Columbia Supreme 
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Court had exceeded its authority in 
staying further proceedings in suits 
filed by seven companies asking in- 
junctions and attacking the constitu- 
tionality of the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act of 1935. 

An order signed by Associate Jus- 
tice Roberts stays the U. S. Supreme 
Court’s invalidation of the 1934 mu- 
nicipal bankruptcy act. 

Justice James M. Proctor of the Dis- 
trict Supreme Court issues a tempo- 
rary injunction to prevent a Navy 
Yard employee who bought a car he 
doesn’t like from driving about the 
city with it painted all over with 
yellow lemons and white elephants. 


AVIATION 

Capts. Albert W. Stevens and Orvil 
A. Anderson, commander and pilot of 
the stratosphere balloon, Explorer II, 
receive the Mackay 
Trophy for 1935 for 
their successful flight 
of more than 14 miles 
into the air, the high- 
est altitude ever at- 
tained by man. 

Forecasting fur- 
ther development of 
dirigible transporta- 
tion in the United 
States the Goodyear 
Zeppelin Corporation 

Stevens has assigned Lieut. 

Comdr. Karl Lange, 

U. S. N. R., to training duty aboard 
the German dirigible Hindenburg. 

Donald W. Douglas, 44, president of 
the Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., receives 
the prized Collier Trophy for 1935 for 
his work in developing the outstand- 
ing twin-engined commercial trans- 
port plane. 

Hindenburg, world’s largest and 
newest dirigible, makes third crossing 
of the North Atlantic in record time 
of 59 hours 50 minutes. 





LABOR 

Akron, Ohio, strike-torn for three 
long years, is now fearful of a general 
strike of all local labor in August or 
September when rubber factories ta- 
per off production. 

For the fourth time since 1902 the 
five-million-dollar steel industry is 
having labor trouble. This time it is 
the unionizing activities of the John 
L. Lewis Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization. The “industrialists” are 
trying to crash this chief citadel of the 
open shop to form a single national 
union of heaters, rollers, puddlers, 
wire drawers, cranemen and all other 
workers who make steel. 

Labor Department reports 88,000 
workers were returned to employment 
during May and weekly pay rolls in- 
creased $6,700,000 during the period. 


DEATHS 

Dr. James Tate Mason, 55, noted 
surgeon and president of the American 
Medical Association, at Seattle. 

Henry B. Walthall, 55, the Little 
Colonel of the silent screen classic 
“Birth of a Nation,” at Hollywood. 

Arthur W. Cutten, 66, Chicago grain 
trader, in that city. 
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NATIONAL 


National Chairman Farley opened 
the Democratic convention with a 
declaration that the main campaign 
issue is whether the New Deal is to be 
continued. Senator Alben W. Barkley, 
of Kentucky, party keynoter, contrast- 
ed party records in a combination at- 
tack on “12 long years of Republican 
rule” and defense of the New Deal 
record. The latter showed, he assert- 
ed, 7,500,000 idle put to work; a $1,600,- 
000,000 increase in foreign trade; a 50 
per cent increase in farm prices, in- 
come and purchasing power; industri- 
al earnings and production, factory 
employment, stock market prices, bank 
deposits and railroad traffic up; bank 
earnings increased by 100 per cent and 
national income up 50 per cent over 
1933. 

Conceding a rise of $10,500,000,000 
in the public debt, a third of the World 
war cost to the nation, the keynoter 
pointed out that it had previously in- 
creased over $4,000,000,000 in the 
Hoover administration “without in- 
auguration of either a relief or a pub- 
lic works program.” Holding that the 
Supreme Court is not beyond criticism 
and a belief that some decisions were 
perhaps too narrow, Senator Barkley 
declared the New Deal has no inten- 
tion of trying to limit the high court’s 
powers but would “abide by its deci- 
sions and seek to shape its program in 
accordance with them.” Quite natur- 
ally the Republican standard bearers 
and their platform came in for a bit of 
scorching. Senator Barkley reminded 
his listeners that both Gov. Landon 
and Col. Knox followed the Bull Moose 
party in 1912 and supported a platform 
demanding a recall of judicial deci- 
sions, Charging the party with per- 
mitting monopoly, he termed the 1936 
Republican platform a “Joseph’s coat” 
on which had been nominated a can- 
didate who had once urged “payment 
of public and private debts in money 
of the printing press, redeemable in 
neither silver nor gold. Senator Rob- 
inson not only hit the G. O. P. plat- 
form, charging “hedging” but held the 
New Deal had met the “spirit” if not 
the “letter” of the 1932 platform, and 
indicated the coming fight would be 
over its continuation. 

Although neither Democrats nor 
Republicans appear to have accom- 
plished anything beyond selecting 
their candidates and platforms, vet- 
eran campaigners have taken the op- 
portunity to exercise their vocal cords 
with verbal blasts at opponents. Re- 
publican chairman John Hamilton 
claimed 42 states for Gov. Landon and 
challenged Democratic Chairman 
James Farley to name six states for 
President Roosevelt. In turn, Farley 
claimed 48 states for Roosevelt and 
challenged Hamilton to name a single 
state for Gov. Landon. Farley was as- 
sailed by Rep. Halleck, of Indiana, and 
Senator Metcalf, of Rhode Island, who 
accused him of using the Post Office 





Department to solicit campaign funds 
by circularizing postmasters. Farley 
denied knowledge of any such letters 
purporting to bear his signature and 
called attention of postmasters to a 
federal statute forbidding political ac- 
tivity on their part, At the same time 
he upheld the right of federal employ- 
ees to make voluntary contributions. 

Prominent New Dealers and others 
have jumped on the G. O. P. platform 
tooth and nail. Secretary Ickes term- 
ed it ambiguous and weasel-worded 
while Norman Thomas, Socialist presi- 
dential candidate, called it a hodge- 
podge with which the Republicans 
would go back to “genuine individual- 
istic capitalism.” Secretary Wallace 
criticized the tariff plank as did Ches- 
ter C. Davis, Federal Reserve Board 
member, who said it would kill off 
world trade. In fact, nearly everyone 
had something to say for or against it 
except Senator Borah who remained 
the problem-child of the G. O. P. 

In the meantime, a third party ap- 
peared when Rep. William Lemke, Re- 
publican of North Dakota, announced 
himself as a presidential candidate on 
the “Union Party” ticket with Thomas 
Charles O’Brien, Democrat of Massa- 
chusetts, as his running mate. His 
platform, containing 15 general planks, 
calls for federal legislation to refi- 
nance farm mortgages, a guaranteed 
“living” wage for workers and profit 
to farmers, security for the aged, con- 
scription of wealth during wartime, 
a limit on incomes, etc. Plans for the 
new party, Rep. Lemke said, will be 
completed at a “mass” convention to 
be held in Cleveland in August. Rev. 
Charles Coughlin, head of the National 
Union for Social Justice, who had an- 
nounced previously he could support 
neither President Roosevelt nor Gov. 
Landon, endorsed the Lemke candida- 
cy. President Roosevelt, he said, is a 
promise-breaker and Gov. Landon is 
dumb. 

There were also indications that the 
Townsend and Share-the-Wealth for- 
ces might get behind the new Union 
party. What part the Progressive 
forces will take in the campaign de- 
pends on party action at a future meet- 
ing to be called by the leaders. Sena- 
tors Nye and Frazier have praised the 
Union platform but many Progressives 
believe the third party movement bad- 
ly timed. In Wisconsin, the state con- 





Washington Star 


News Note: Chairman Farley says Roose- 
velt is going to carry all the states. 


The Pathfinder 


vention of Farmer-Labor and Pro- 
gressive Federation turned down the 
new party cold. At the same time the 
convention refused to endorse Gov. 
Philip La Follette for re-election. 
However, neither Democratic nor Re- 
publican leaders appeared alarmed 
over the new development, each clair) 
ing that any possible harm would be 
done to the other party. It was point 


-ed out that it is now too late for th: 


new group to file in some states. Ney- 
ertheless, old timers hold that th: 
movement could gain sufficient strength 
to alter results in important pivotal 
states where either major party holds 
only a small majority. Gov. Landon 
said he welcomed the new Union party 
to the campaign. 

Nor did the New Dealers appear up- 
set by a telegram, signed by former 
Gov. Al Smith, Bainbridge Colby, ex 
Senator James Reed, ex-Gov. Ely of 
Massachusetts and Daniel Cohalan and 
addressed to the Democratic conven 
tion, urging re 
pudiation of 
President 
Roosevelt and 
nomination of 
“genuine Den 
ocrat.” Other 
wise, said thé 
message, “patri 
otic voters 
would walk out 
on the party 
Former Gov 
Ely has bee! 
pictured as ready to take to the stump 
for Gov. Landon. What number of 
Democrats would follow the quintet 
into the Landon camp is a subject of 
much speculation. Smith and Ely, reg- 
ularly elected delegates, refused to at- 
tend the convention as did Sénator 
Gerry of Rhode Island, Senator Cope- 
land of New York and Gov. Tal- 
madge of Georgia. Senator Gerry also 
declined re-election as national com- 
mitteeman while Gov. Talmadge was 
disciplined by his state delegation by 
being dropped from the committee. 

While the Democrats made merry 
at Philadelphia, Chairman Hamilton 
and G. O. P. leaders planned a whirl- 
wind campaign in which Gov. Landon 
would make only a minimum number 
of speeches, beginning with his accept- 
ance talk on July 23rd. Col. Frank 
Knox, vice presidential candidate, will 
do the barnstorming for the two. Ham- 
ilton opened his campaign in New 
York with an attack on the spending 
record of the New Deal and praise for 
the “high idealism” of former Gov. 
Smith and four others. He extended 
a welcome to them and “millions” of 
others he said he expected to desert 





“Al” Smith 


the New Deal. Hamilton made it clear 
much of the campaign would be cen- 
tered on the record of President Roose- 
velt as one of “broken promises.” In 
Topeka, Gov. Landon began building 
an advisory staff with selection of 


Charles P. Taft of Ohio, Ralph W. 
Robey, Columbia university 0 
mist, Earl H. Taylor, former magazine 
editor, and Frederick D. Enfield, Los 
Angeles banker and former Democrat. 

The new Republican treasurer, C. B. 
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Goodspeed, retired steel magnate, has 
set out to raise $3,000,000 for the G. O. 
p, war chest. Party officials feel that 
this amount is necessary for a vigorous 
campaign. Chairman Farley, more 
confident perhaps, figures $2,000,000 
will be enough to re-elect President 
Roosevelt. Both parties plan to con- 
centrate on the small individual con- 
tributions of $1—but no large gifts wil! 
be turned down. Reports for the sec- 
yd quarter ending June 30 revealed 
the Republicans slightly the best off 
financially. During the months of 
March, April and May some $792,000 
had been contributed to the G. O. P., 
of which $221,000 remained on hand 

th no unpaid bills. Receipts listed 
by the Democrats amounted to $261,- 
(00 which, added to the balance from 
last quarter, left cash in hand to the 

iount of $299,000 after paying out 
$189,000. However, there were out- 
standing obligations to the amount of 
$174,000. The Liberty League had on 
hand $44,000 after spending $157,000. 
It had received $124,000 during the 
three months of which $50,000 was in 
loans. The Coughlin National Union 
of Social Justice spent $185,000 and 
received contributions of $168,000 and 
1 loan of $22,500 in the same period. 


CONGRESS 


Adjournment not only brought an 
end to a legislative session but to a 
Congress as well. When another group 
of national legislators meets it will be 
a new Congress, the 75th. Members, 
tired out from the long six-month ses- 
on, have now scattered to their 
omes, some to retire from active poli- 

s and others to build or repair po- 
litical fences that they may return 
to the Capitol next January 5th as 
members of the new body. Although 
there have been longer Congresses, 
the 74th, in its two sessions, chalked 
» a new record in reform legislation 

is Well as spending. It will go down 

history as the $20,000,000,000 Con- 
gress of which $9,731,000,000 was ap- 
propriated during the session just 
ended—not counting contract authori- 
zations for various departments or re- 
ippropriations from unexpended bal- 
ances. It does include the $1,730,000,- 
00 bonus payments, $1,425,000,000 for 
relief, over $1,000,000,000 for the Army 
ind Navy and a half billion each for 
farm benefits and social security. 

It was a colorless session for the 
nost part, marked by bickering and 
political speech-making. When the 
second session convened an early ad- 
ournment was predicted but it was 
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prolonged through the necessity of 
enacting new tax legislation. Virtual- 
ly all “must” legislation ground 
+} 


hrough the legislative mill although 
a filibuster by Senator Holt during 
closing hours blocked passage of the 
Guffey-Vinson coal bill while the 
housing and pure food and drug bills 
were lost in the closing rush. They 


will be among the first introduced next 


ear. However, last minute drives 


pushed through the ship subsidy and 


Walsh-Healey government contract 
measures. Following is a_ general 
outline of the measures of general 


interest and importance passed at the 
second session of the 74th Congress. 

Foreign Affairs—Revised and ex- 
tended the neutrality resolution until 
May 1, 1937, continuing present ban 
on arms and loans to belligerent na- 
tions; exempts American republics at 
war with non-American nations. Sen- 
ate ratified new London Naval Treaty 
with Great Britain and France; also 
treaty with other nations regulating 
whale-hunting. 

Appropriations—Voted a deficiency 
bill of $2,375,000,000 of which $1,425,- 
000,000 was for relief, $458,000,000 for 
social security and $308,000,000 for the 
CCC. Additional money for Passama- 
quoddy Dam and Florida Canal was 
refused. Appropriations for the vari- 
ous departments, etc., were: 


State Department....... $ 18,100,000 
Labor Department ...... 21,875,000 
RINNE. 4 acs ccsvicoss 23,300,000 
Commerce Department.. 35,250,000 
Justice Department ‘ 41,200,000 
District of Columbia .... 43,500,000 


114,500,000 
211,950,000 


Interior Department .... 
Treasury Department 


Agriculture Department.. 191,300,000 
Supplemental Appro’ns.. 368,200,000 
Navy Department ...... 526,545,000 
War Department........ 573,100,000 
Post Office Department.. 780,575,000 
eee ee 1,517,100,000 
Deficiency Bill.......... 2.375,000,000 


Independent Offices . 2,890,000,000 


, Ee ee fer $9,731,495,000 


Taxes—Liquor taxes simplified with 
lower excise on certain domestic 
wines. New taxes enacted to apply 
to corporate incomes and undivided 
profits. Estimated to return around 
$785,000,000 in new revenues. 

Agriculture—Enacted soil conserva- 
tion act to replace AAA providing for 
farm-adjustment and cash _ benefits 
through state-administered programs 
aided by federal grants; repealed 
Bankhead Cotton, Kerr Tobacco and 
Warren Potato acts; extended for an- 
other year the Electrical Home and 
Farm Authority; and increased capi- 
tal of Commodity Credit Corporation 
to $100,000,000. 

Regulation—Enacted various amend- 
ments to Securities and Exchange act; 
established control over commodities 
exchanges; passed “chain store” act 
outlawing discrimination in prices in 
favor of big stores; and _ enacted 
Walsh-Healey bill establishing “NRA” 
requirements — 8-hour day, 40-hour 
week and prevailing wages—for all 
contractors furnishing supplies to the 
government. 

vational Defense and Veterans—In- 
creases Army strength to 165,000, Navy 
to 100,000, Marines to 17,000, National 
Guard to 200,000; provides for new 
ship construction and purchase of new 
planes; and voted immediate and full 
payment of the adjusted compensa- 
tion certificates (bonus). 

Power—Authorized expenditure of 
$410,000,000 over a period of 10 years 
to electrify approximately a million 
farms. 

Highways—aAuthorized expenditure 








“I am very sorry to hear of your loss,” 
said the insurance manager when Mrs. 
Jones stopped in to collect her late hus- 
band’s insurance. 

“That's always the way with you men,” 


snapped the widow. “You are always sorry 
when a woman gets a chance to make a bit 
of money.” 


of $125,000,000 on road construction 
on a 50-50 basis with states during 
1938-39; provided $50,000,000 in each 
year for elimination of grade crossings. 


Flood Control—Enacted omnibus 
measure providing $310,000,000 for 
flood control in 40 states to which 


states must contribute $100,000,000 
more; flood work on lower Mississippi 
continued with an appropriation: of 
$272,000,000 to carry on the work. 

Shipping and Marine — Created 
maritime authority to take over all 
ocean mail powers exercised by Post- 
master General; terminated all ocean 
mail contracts in 1937; and provided 
subsidies for construction and opera- 
tion of merchant marine; set up mini- 
mum wage standards for seamen and 
gave preference to American citizens 
in employment; established a commit- 
tee to study measurements and tolls 
for ships passing through Panama 
Canal, and provided for better inves- 
tigation of marine disasters. 

Territorial—Sets up home rule for 
Virgin Islands with executive, judicial 
and legislative branches together with 
universal suffrage; provided special 
fund to assure relief and work-relief 
for Puerto Rico until 1940. 

Labor—Provided 26 days annual 
leave and accumulative sick leave for 
government employees; railway labor 
act amended to include common air 
carriers; made it a felony to transport 
strike breakers. 

Investigations—Both House and Sen- 
ate investigated lobbies; Senate con- 
cluded munitions probe; House inves- 
tigated old age pension movements 
and bondholders’ protective commit- 
tees; special committees named to 
study overlapping of government de- 
partments, bureaus and agencies with 
a view to future reorganization for 
efficiency. 

Failed of Enactment — Wagner- 
Ellenbogen nation-wide slum clear- 
ance bill; Frazier-Lemke refinancing 
bill (defeated in House); railway long- 
and-short haul bill (defeated in Sen- 
ate); Bankhead farm tenant bill; Cos- 
tigan-Wagner anti-lynching bill; Kerr- 
Coolidge alien deportation bill; anti- 
war profits bill; anti-lobbying meas- 
ure (reconsidered and defeated by 
House); and stockyards regulation. 
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EDITORIAL 


Only 17 weeks till election! 


g 


A “‘LOST PEOPLE’’? 

OY of our long-time subscribers— 

L. H. Weaver, of Spring City, 
Tenn.—writes us a snappy letter in 
which he touches on quite a few high 
spots. Starting out, he says: “I’m a 
Democrat, but not a crazycrat.” He 
views the election as practically set- 
tled in advance and opines: “Franklin 
D. Roosevelt will be re-elected, be- 
cause he has it bought with taxes 
which a coming generation will have 
to pay with groans and tears. The 
dole-eaters, the rich farmers, the PWA 
workers and all classes getting easy 
money from the government will vote 
for him. I have talked to many of the 
relief workers and they all say: 
‘Roosevelt is the greatest man who 
ever lived. He is the poor man’s 
friend, I don’t care what becomes of 
the country or how Roosevelt gets the 
money as long as he feeds me and my 
wife and the kids. He takes money 
away from the rich and gives it to the 
poor. Ill vote for him forever.’ ” 

Mr. Weaver comments: “The whole 
country has become demoralized. 
They can’t see that present conditions 
can’t last always and that when this 
all comes to an end the irresponsible 
riff-raff will be turned loose—and 
then what? Is the depression ended? 
No. ts business getting new life? Only 
momentarily. The fools are still buy- 
ing cars and living on credit, building 
houses with government loans they 
can never repay—and everything else 
in the same way. Raising prices don’t 
add to the nation’s wealth. A nation 
is rich only when the usable products 
of labor are abundant for the needs of 
all, at a price which everyone can 
pay. But this can never come to pass 
as long as each class is fighting every 
other class, as they are now doing. 
Unless God sends some Moses to burn 
the golden calf and lead us out of the 
wilderness, we are a lost people.” 

We are publishing the gist of Mr. 
Weaver’s letter merely to give that 
side of the picture. This letter is sim- 
ilar to multitudes of others which we 
have received—many of which are so 
bitter and abusive that it would not be 
well to print them. It is natural that 
people who are not sharing in the 
benefits which are being distributed 
should feel that the New Deal has noi 
come up to the advance notices. How- 
ever, it looks as if the New Deal is 
with us for years to come. Wise citi- 
zens, therefore, should try to keep 
calm and patient and adjust them- 
selves as far as they can to the changed 
situation. 

After all, if Landon is elected, he 
only promises to give the country a 
somewhat diluted decoction of the 
same Rooseveltian ideals, Landon— 
and his father before him—were Pro- 
gressives, who were inspired by the 
idealism of Theodore Roosevelt. Doc- 











tor Tugwell says in his book that the 
“New Deal” of F. D. is simply a con- 
tinuation of the “Square Deal” of T. R., 
with a few up-to-date improvements. 
So it’s Rooseveltism which the United 
States is getting and is going to have 
in any case. The G. O. P. “Old Deal- 
ers” are now all liquidated, so they 
can’t put up a fight, and there is no 
chance for a third party to split the 
vote as Teddy’s third party did in 1912 
and turn the government over to the 
other side. So the voters seem to have 
little or no choice. It’s Rooseveltism 
FULL STRENGTH with F. D., or 
Rooseveltism HALF STRENGTH with 
Landon. 

Presumably there will be other val- 
iant Roosevelts to carry on the work 
of reformation which had its inception 
in the year 1858, when a great comet 
ushered in the birth of Baby Theodore. 
Historically, it starts with about 1880, 
when the young Theodore Roosevelt 
declared that politics is a “dirty busi- 
ness” and he rolled up his sleeves, 
spit on his hands and went in to clean 
the mess up. Teddy Roosevelt declar- 
ed war first on the “intrenched de- 
fenders of the spoils system.” Then 
he tackled corruption and vice-protec- 
tion in local government. Next he 
denounced the “malefactors of great 
wealth” and called this class “thugs 
and thieves.” Then he exposed the 
system under which the state legisla- 
tures and governorships, as the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica puts it, “had been 
carried in the pockets of the bosses as 
a small boy carries marbles.” At odd 
times he kept driving away at his pet 
hobby of forestation, reclamation of 
arid lands and protection to wild life. 
The Encyclopedia tells us: “The events 
of the free-silver campaign awakened 
him to conditions of supreme signifi- 
cance. He noted a new cleavage of the 
sections in the economic rebellion of 
the West against the oligarchy of the 
East, and in the demagogy which was 
stirring the poor against the rich—a 
cleavage from which the country had 
hitherto happily been free.” 

The Encyclopedia account of Teddy 
Roosevelt’s life and influence reveals 
how the G. O. P. bosses had hoped to 
get rid of young Teddy as a political 
revolutionist by putting him on the 
ticket with McKinley and thus “lifting 
him into the honorable seclusion of 
the vice presidency.” Teddy himself, 
it says, felt that his career was finished 
and that he had “taken the veil.” But 
fate decreed that McKinley was to be 
assassinated in September, 1901, and 
Roosevelt thus became president—al- 
though the political planners had nev- 
er dreamed of such an outcome, 

The history of T. R.’s administration, 
as briefed in the Encyclopedia, says 
that he at once “threw what was in 
effect a bomb into the financial world” 
when he announced his suits to put an 
end to “holding corporations,” and 
later the oil and other monopolies. The 
account says: “The business leaders 
were convinced that Roosevelt was a 
destroyer, who was shaking the foun- 
dations of the social structure and un- 
dermining the institution of private 
property. He saw that labor and in- 








The Pathfinde; 


dustrial relations had entered a new 
phase, that the time had come to re> 
ognize the parity of human rights wij} 
the rights of property, and that the ;; 

sources of the nation belong to th, 
people, and not to the few who may 
happen to have possession of them.” 
The article adds that T. R. even wen) 
so far as to champion the “recal|” of 
court decisions. That is, he favored 4 
system under which the people, voting 
at the polls, would have the right t 

have the last word as to the interpre- 
tation of the Constitution and the law 
of the land. 

The Encyclopedia informs us that 
this idea so “frightened the conserva 
tives” that it was dropped like the fa 
miliar hot potato. But this and other 
very advanced ideas led to “a definit: 
schism” in the G. O. P. and the organ- 
ization in 1912 of the new Progressive 
party, with T. R. as the presidential 
standard-bearer and Hiram Johnson 
of California, for vice president. In 
that election Woodrow Wilson, th: 
Democratic nominee, won the elec 
tion, having 435 electoral votes, while 
Roosevelt received 88 and Taft only 
eight. Wilson was a “minority presi 
dent,” since his popular vote was only 
about 6,300,000, against 4,120,000 for 
Roosevelt and 3,400,000 for Taft. This 
“schism” which the Encyclopedia tells 
of shows very instructively that the 
effect of “third parties” and party 
bolts is to divide the vote so that the 
administration does not represent a 
mandate of a majority of the people, as 
intended by the doctrine of popular 
rule. It led up to our being drawn into 
the World war. There is, however, no 
chance of any such situation this year. 
A vote November 3 next will be for 
ROOSEVELTISM, whether it is cast 
for F. D., the present incumbent of the 
White House, or for Landon, the 
young Kansas Lochinvar, on whose 
shoulders has fallen the mantle of that 
earlier Roosevelt—the immortal T. R. 

—_— oO? Sr 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE ORIGIN 
A political party’s National Com- 

mittee may be defined as the perma- 
nent agency authorized to act in be- 
half of its party in between party con- 
ventions. The Democratic National 
Committee was organized in 1848, ac- 
cording to Rep. Clarence Cannon, vet- 
eran Democratic parliamentarian, as 
the outgrowth of a “central commit- 
tee” of like character appointed in 
1844 to “promote the election of Polk 
and Dallas.” Prior to the organiza- 
tion of the National Committee, con- 
ventions were called by the Demo- 
cratic members of the New Hampshire 
Legislature. 

VE 
LIGHTED HIGHWAYS COMING 
Ohio is experimenting with new 

artificial daylight for auto highways. 
A mile and a half stretch on the 
heavily-traveled Route 422 some 1o 
miles southeast of Cleveland is lighted 
each night by ultra-modern 400-candle- 
power lighting units. 
oe 

We must not spend that which we 

do not have.—Gov. Landon. 
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MARKETING 


Mother Nature and the New Deal 
planners are now working in perfect 
harmony at last. Prices of most 
things are going up—not because of 
ny greatly increased demand but be- 
quse of the reduced supply of the 
rticles. The increases are reflected 
i the typical basket of food reported 
each week by Dun and Bradstreet, 
who say the cost now is $2.62, which 
is a rise of two cents in the week. This 
is four per cent above the low point 
for 1936 and about two per cent above 
1935. The shortage in the agricul- 
ural industry amounts to almost a 
crop failure in many cases. Winter 
wheat is coming out pretty well but 
in the spring wheat belt there is in- 
reased drought. North Dakota and 
some other states are in a critical con- 
dition and are calling for more help. 
(ne North Dakota farmer writes the 
Pathfinder: “The benefit payments 
helped for a while, but we are now 
worse off than ever.” Wheat is on 
ihe rise and is now 17 per cent more 
han this time last year. 

How differently corn acts! While 
thas gone up four per cent in the last 
onth it is 19 per cent below where 
was last year. This time last year 
vyheat and corn were in a very un- 
usual position, for they were neck and 
neck—each bringing 81 cents in the 
Chicago market. The lapse of a year 
has sent wheat up 17 per cent and 
brought corn down 19 per cent. Latest 
quotation on wheat is 95 cents a 
bushel, while corn is only 66. These 
big and contrary shifts in the prices 
of grains show very plainly that 
farming is still “a gamble.” The farm- 
ers who hit the market right are be- 
oming richer and richer, but those 
ho guess wrong may as well try to 
be philosophical about it and prepare 

lig in. Even oats, the forgotten 

iin child of agriculture, are now 21 
per cent more than a month ago. Any- 

who had been smart enough to 
buy oats a month ago could now take 
i pleasure trip with the profits. Even 
t that, we don’t advise anybody to 
imble in the grain or produce mar- 
ket. It is true that the revelations 
show that it is the farmers mostly, 
| the outsiders, who are now play- 
ing the grain market. So it looks as if 
ist some of the farmers are learn- 
to gamble with necessities—and 
n up at it. 

Of course it all depends on what you 
Even when most prices are 

g up, you can lose everything if 

put all your eggs in one basket 
| then the basket drops. An ama- 

might think that all the meat 
ials should go up and down to- 
ier. But not so. Lambs, which 
' things all their own way during 
early part of this year, are now 
the toboggan slide. But they aver- 
still 40 per cent more than last 
rs—which is enough to bring a 
tune to the lucky sheepman who 








< 





was on the right side of the market. 
But this doesn’t apply to beef cattle. 
They are now eight per cent less than 
a year ago—and a shrinkage of eight 
per cent in a year is very likely to 
leave the stockraiser with a loss which 
he must then work all the harder to 
make good. How are hogs doing? 
They’re just in between now. They 
have jumped eight per cent in the 
last month and are 10 more than last 
year. So the hog proposition is O. K. 
The quality of pork reaching the retail 
markets is much better than it was a 
year or two ago, and the consumers 
are buying pork products more freely. 
With low cost corn, as compared with 
last year, the hog-raisers are now 
gaining at both ends. 

Butter and eggs don’t behave the 
same either. Both these great staples 
have gone up materially in the last 
month and butter is 20 per cent more 
than last year, but eggs average eight 
less. Even flour is now going up more, 
owing to the increased cost of grain. 
Sugar is likewise on the up, due to the 
“quotas” allowed the foreigners. It 
has been rumored that speculators 
who got inside tips through govern- 
ment sources have been able to clean 
up nicely in sugar—but there is no 
way to tell whether there is any truth 
in this gossip. Often, the speculators 
are simply sharper than ordinary peo- 
ple, and they make it a business to 
have their own sources of informa- 
tion—which are always far in ad- 
vance of anything the government can 
get together, since the government is 
so slow. Hence all government in- 
formation is usually “discounted” by 
the sharpers, as they call it, by the 
time it has become public. The pub- 
lic—not having the inside dope—will 
usually be left holding the bag, though 
it is true that occasionally a lot of easy 
money is made in the stock, grain and 
produce market. 

Stocks as a whole have gained eight 
per cent in the last month and show 
a total jump of 44 per cent since a 
year ago. The bullish feeling will not 
necessarily last, but it gives those 
who like to gamble a big incentive. 
Nearly all the reports are encouraging. 
Steel production continues around 70 
per cent of capacity—which means 
prosperity for that industry. The 
New York Times index of business 
shows a continued rise this week. 
Cotton mill activity is gaining, and 
with 12-cent cotton appearing for the 
first time in months, the cotton grow- 
ers are happy. 

Wool prices continue fairly firm, 
but there is little demand, as con- 
sumers are transferring so much to 
other textiles. In the old days when 
there was a record breaking cold 
period, such as we have now, people 
all rushed to buy more woolens of 
every kind. But this habit is now 
gone. A few old-timers like Uncle 
Eli, the Iowa sage, still wear woolens, 
but they have to conceal this fact be- 
cause so much fun is made of them. 
So the sheep-raisers will have to suf- 
fer. Luckily, mutton has ranged much 
higher—and in the Uniied States the 
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meat is more important than the wool 
clip. Bank clearings are nine per 
cent more than a year ago, which is 
a very healthy sign. If this can keep 
up, it will force business to be better. 
Freight traffic is five per cent more 
than last year. If this also keeps up 
it will be followed by increased dis- 
tributions of wages. And these in- 
creases will not have to be charged 
up in the shape of higher prices to 
the consumers but will naturally re- 
sult from the increased business. 
The labor leaders are again declar- 
ing their best card to be continued 
wage-boosts and reduced hours. They 
are wrong there, since higher wages 
result in higher retail prices, and the 
consumers simply can’t take it. Hence, 
the workers find themselves with 
fewer jobs than before. They can’t 
even buy their own products. In the 
case of the railroads, the cream of the 
business has gone to other concerns, 
which were smarter than the rail- 
roaders. The railroads, after many 
years of bad policies, are now general- 
ly reducing their fares. These reduc- 
tions have resulted in big increases in 
business. Which is proof enough that 
what the people are waiting for is 
MORE service, at LOWER prices, not 
LESS service at HIGHER cost. Big 
factories in some states are now being 
scrapped because of strikes and de- 
mands for higher wages and working 
conditions which make it impossible 
for the firms to operate and pay taxes 
and market their goods. There have 
never been so many strikes as there 
are now. This necessarily reduces the 
total purchasing power of the masses. 
Then the number of unemployed and 
those on relief have to be increased. 


——_———— + -e——_—___—_ 


DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT 

It’s fun to squirt, but we are afraid 
the girl in this illustration, taken from 
a mail order catalogue, wouldn’t be 
able to water the lawn much with this 
outfit. The artist who drew the pic- 
ture must have thought that the water 
came from the hose, for he doesn’t 
show where the hose is attached any- 
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Where Does the Water Come From? 


where to the water service. Other- 
wise the scene is very satisfactory. At 
this writing we would that we could 
go and lie down on the grass right 
where the girl is squirting, and let 
her squirt all over us, 
od 

After reading our article about the 
kitten with 25 toes Fred T. Hofmann, 
of Ellensburg, Wash., wrote in to say 
he had one with 26 toes—seven on 
each front foot and six on each hind 
foot. His kitten has a brother with 
perfect double front paws and nor- 
mal hind feet. 
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Declaration of 
Independence Says 


All Men Created Equal 


Because this is election year and be- 
cause of the peculiar issues being ar- 
gued we have been hearing and are 
likely to hear much about our “un- 
alienable rights,” among them “Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness.” 
Liberty and Independence struck the 
keynote of the Republican National 
Convention in Cleveland and the Dem- 
ocrats did the Grand Old Party about 
equal on that score at historic Phil- 
adelphia. Since this paper bears the 
date of July 4th and too few Americans 
have read and pondered the solemn 
words of the document, the editor 
thought it appropriate to have a word 
about our Declaration of Independ- 
ence and to quote that historic docu- 
ment in full. What is better, we are 
printing a facsimile reproduction of 
that document which can easily be 
read by those with good eyesight. For 
the benefit of those who may not be 
able to “translate” this facsimile re- 
production, here is what it says: 

When in the Course of human events it 
becomes necessary for one people to dis- 
solve the political bands which have con- 
nected them with an- 
other, and to assume 
among the powers of 
the earth, the sepa- 
rate and equal station 


tomed. But when a long train of abuses 
and usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
the same object evinces a design to reduce 
them under absolute Despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such 
Government, and to provide new Guards 
for their future security. Such has been 
the patient sufferance of these Colonies; 
and such is now the necessity which con- 
strains them to alter their former Systems 
of Government. The history of the pres- 
ent King of Great Britain is a history of 
repeated injuries and usurpations, all hav- 
ing in direct object the establishment of 
an absolute Tyranny over these States. To 
prove this, let Facts be submitted to a 
candid world. 

He has refused his Assent to Laws, the 
most wholesome and necessary for the 
public good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass 
Laws of immediate and pressing impor- 
tance, unless suspended in their operation 
till his Assent should be obtained, and 
when so suspended, he has utterly neg- 
lected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other Laws for 
the accommodation of large districts of 
people, unless those people would relin- 
quish the right of Representation in the 
Legislature, a right inestimable to them 
and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies 
at places unusual, uncomfortable, and dis- 
tant from the depository of their public 
Records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing 
them into compliance with his measures, 

He has dissolved Repre -sentative Houses 
repeatedly, for opposing with manly firm- 
ness his invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time, after 
such dissolutions, to cause others to be 
elected; whereby the Legislative powers, 
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incapable of Annihilation, have returned 
to the People at large for their exercis; 
the State remaining in the meantime e) 
posed to all the dangers of invasion fy, 
without, and convulsions within 

He has endeavored to prevent the p 
lation of these States; for that pur} 
obstructing the Laws "for Naturaliz 
of Foreigners; refusing to pass othe: 
encourage their migrations hither. 
raising the conditions of new App: 
tions of Lands. 

He has obstructed the Administrat i: 
Justice, by refusing his Assent to Laws { 
establishing Judiciary powers. 

He has made. Judges depe ndent on his Wi 
alone, for the tenure of their offices. a; 
the amount and payment of their salari: 

He has erecteda multitude of New Offic: 
and sent hitherswarms of Officers to hara 
our people, and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peac 
Standing Armies, without the Consent of 
our legislatures. 

He has affected to render the Military ind 
pendent of and superior to the Civil powe: 

He has combined with others to subject 
us to a jurisdiction foreign to our consti 
tution and unacknowledged by our laws: 
giving his Assent to their Acts of pretend 
ed Legislation: For quartering large bodies 
of armed troops among us: For protecting 
them by a mock Trial from punishment 
for any Murders which they should com 
mit on the Inhabitants of these States: 
For cutting off our Trade with all parts of 
the world: For imposing Taxes on us with- 
out our Consent: For depriving us in 
many cases of the benefits of Trial by 
Jury: For transporting us beyond Seas t: 
be tried for pretended offences: For abo! 
ishing the free System of English Laws in 
a neighboring Province, establishing thers 

in an Arbitrary gov- 
ernment, and enlarg 
1776 ing its Boundaries so 
as to render it at once 
an example and fit in- 
strument for intro 
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God entitle them, a 
decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind 
requires that’ they 
should declare the 
causes which impel 
them tothe separation. 

We holdthese truths 
to be self-evident,that 
all men are created 
equal, that they are 
endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain un- 
alienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pur- 
suit of Happiness, 
That to secure these 
rights, Governments 
are instituted among 
Men, deriving their 
just powers from the 
consent of the gov- 
erned, That whenever 
any Form of Govern- 
ment becomes destruc- 
tive of these ends, it 
is the Right of the 
People to alter or 
abolish it, and to in- 
stitute new Govern- 
ment, laying its foun- 
dation on such prin- 
ciples and organizing 
its powers in such 
form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to 
effect their Safety and 
Happiness. Prudence, 
indeed, will dictate 
that Governments long 
established should not 
be changed for light 
and transient causes; 
and accordingly all ex- 
perience hath shewn, 
that mankind are more 
disposed to suffer, 
while evils are suffer- 
able, than to right 
themselves by abol- 
ishing the forms to 
which they are accus- 
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Facsimile of the Declaration of acieniitiaien now exhibited in a special case in the 
main hall of the Library of Congress. 


ducing the same abso- 
lute rule into these 
Colonies: For taking 
away our Charters, 
abolishing our most 
valuable Laws and al- 
tering fundamentally 
the Forms of our Gov- 
ernments: For sus 
pending our own Leg- 
islatures, and declai 
ing themselves invest- 
ed with power to leg 
islate for us in ali 
cases whatsoever 

He. has. abdicated 
Government here by 
declaring us out of his 
Protectionand waging 
War against us. 

He has plundered 
our seas, ravaged our 
Coasts, burnt our 
towns, and destroyed 
the lives of our people 

He is at this time 
transporting large Ar- 
mies of foreign Mer- 
cenaries to complete 
the works of death, 
desolation and tyran- 
ny,already begun with 
circumstances of cru- 
elty and perfidy scarce- 
ly paralleled in the 


’ most barbarous ages, 


and totally unworthy 
the Head of a civil- 
ized nation 

He has constrained 
our fellow Citizens 
taken Captive on the 
high Seas to bear Arm: 
against their Coun- 
try, to become the ex- 
ecutioners of thet 
friends and Brethren. 
or to fall themse'ves 
by their Hands 

He has excited do- 
mestic insurrections 
amongst us, and has 
endeavoured to bring 
on the inhabitants of 
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July 4, 1936 


ur frontiers, the merciless Indian Sav- 
ages, Whose known rule of warfare is an 
undistinguished destruction of all ages, 
exes and conditions. In every stage of 
these Oppressions We have Petitioned for 
Redress in the most humble terms. Our 
repeated Petitions have been answered 
nly by repeated injury. A Prince, whose 
character is thus marked by every act 
which may define a Tyrant, is unfit to be 

1e ruler of a free people. Nor have We 
been wanting in attentions to our British 
brethren. We have warned them from 
time to time of attempts by their legisla- 
ture to extend an unwarrantable jurisdic- 
tion over us. We have reminded them of 
the circumstances of our emigration and 
settlement here. We have appealed to 
their native justice and magnanimity, and 
we have conjured them by the ties of our 
common kindred to disavow these usurpa- 
tions, which would inevitably interrupt 

ir connections and correspondence. They 

o have been deaf to the voice of justice 
and of consanguinity. We must, there- 
fore, acquiesce in the necessity, which de- 
nounces our Separation, and hold them, as 
we hold the rest of mankind, Enemies in 
War, in Peace Friends. 

WE, THEREFORE, the Representatives 
f the United States of America, in Gen- 
eral Congress, Assembled, appealing to the 
Supreme Judge of the world for the recti- 
tude of our intentions, do, in the Name, 
nd by authority of the good People of 
these Colonies, solemnly publish and de- 
clare, That these United Colonies are, and 
of Right ought to be Free and Independent 
States; that they are Absolved from all 
\llegiance to the British Crown, and that 
all political connection between them and 
the State of Great Britain is and ought to 
be totally dissolved; and that as Free and 
Independent States, they have full Power 
to levy War, conclude Peace, contract Alli- 
ances, establish Commerce, and to do all 
other Acts and Things which Independent 
States may of right do. And for the sup- 
portofthis Declaration, with a firm reliance 
n the protection of Divine Providence, we 
mutually pledge to each other our Lives, 
ur Fortunes, and our sacred Honor. 

As will be noted the phrase “free 
ind equal” does not appear in the Dec- 
laration of Independence, despite fre- 
quent misquoting to that effect. The 
Declaration declares that “all men are 
created equal.” Jefferson’s original 
draft of the document which is pre- 
erved in the Library of Congress de- 
lares “all men are created equal and 


Two sacred documents of our national his- 
tory exhibited in the Library of Congress. 








independent.” 
But Congress 
struck out the 
last two words 
before adopting 
it. This talk of 
independence 
and liberty nat- 
urally brings us 
to the question 
of why we cel- 
ebrate July 4 as 
Independence se 
Day. Why do >, fs Se RR 
we celebrate f i Wy 
our independ- 4 
ence as a na- 
tion on July 4 
instead of July 
2 or August 2 
or some other 
day? Toanswer 
that question it 
is necessary to 
narrate some of 
the history of 
the period dur- 
ing which we 
sought, fought 
for,and wonour 
independence. 

As early as 
December 6, 
1775, the Conti- 
nental Congress 
had already for- 
mally disavow- 
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ed its allegiance 
to the English 
-arliament. But 
the first positive and workable in- 
structions for independence anywhere 
in the colonies were drafted by Carter 
Henry Harrison and approved by the 
Committee of Safety of Cumberland 
County, Va., on April 22, 1776. It was 
adopted by the freeholders of thai 
county and they instructed their rep- 
resentatives in the Virginia Conven- 
tion of 1776 (which assembled on May 
6) to move for a declaration of inde- 
pendence, first by the Virginia Con- 
vention itself, and a further declara- 
tion by the Continental Congress for 
all the colonies. There was also the 
Mechlenberg, N. C., so-called declara- 
tion of independence, May 20, 1776. 
Anyway, on June 7, 1776, Richard 
Henry Lee introduced in the Conti- 
nental Congress a resolution which 
declared that “These United Colonies 
are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent states, that they are ab- 
solved from all allegiance to the Brit- 
ish crown, and that all political con- 
nection between them and the state of 
Great Britain is, and ought to be, to- 
tally dissolved.” This resolution was 
put aside for a few days, but on June 
10 a committee was appointed “to pre- 
pare a declaration to the effect of the 
said first resolution.” On this com- 
mittee were appointed Thomas Jeffer- 
son, John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, 
Robert Livingston, and Roger Sher- 
man. The declaration was drafted by 
Jefferson, amended slightly by Adams 
and Franklin, and ‘presented to Con- 
gress on June 28. On July 2 Lee’s res- 
olution was passed, and on July 4 the 
Journal of the Continental Congress 





One of the most beautiful niches in the new Archives Building, 
designed to contain the Declaration of Independence. 


records the following: “Agreeable to 
the order of the day, the Congress re- 
solved itself into a Committee of the 
Whole to take into their farther con- 
sideration the Declaration. The Presi- 
dent resumed the Chair. Mr. Harri- 
son (chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole) reported that the Committee 
of the Whole Congress had agreed to 
the Declaration which he delivered in. 
The Declaration being read was agreed 
to.” 

The Declaration was adopted on 
July 4 and that is why we celebrate 
that day as Independence Day, al- 
though members of the Continental 
Congress did not sign the document 
then and there. Under supervision of 
the committee that prepared the doc- 
ument John Dunlap of Philadelphia 
printed a broadside on the evening of 
July 4 or the morning of July 5 for use 
in the “rough” Journal kept by Con- 
gress. This printed copy contained 
no signatures, but closed with the 
printed words: “Signed by order and 
in behalf of the Congress, John Han- 
cock, president.” 

But on July 19 of that year it was 
resolved that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence adopted on the 4th be “fair- 
ly engrossed on parchment” and sign- 
ed by every member of Congress, Ac- 
cordingly, on August 2, 1776, an em- 
bossed copy was signed by all the 
members then present. Two members 
who voted for the Declaration on July 
4 were absent, but they were empow- 
ered to sign later. The names of those 


(Continued on page 21) 
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SCIENTIFIC 


NEW USES FOR COTTON 


With foreign competition in cotton 
production increasing and the demand 
for some varieties of the plant grown 
in the United States decreasing, the 
future for the American cotton grower 
is not bright. As a remedy, Prof. 
Frank A. Cameron, of the University 
of North Carolina, suggests the Amer- 
ican grower grasp at new opportuni- 
lies presented by modern scientific 
methods for utilization of farm crops 
in industry. Dr. Cameron is attempt- 
ing to produce a crop of cotton in 
which the majority of the bolls would 
ripen at the same time. That achieved 
he would cut production costs by 
eliminating the costly picking and 
mow the entire crop. Seeds would 
then be extracted for their oil and 
meal and everything else reduced to 
cellulose to partly supply the enor- 
mous and still growing demand for 
this plant material which is now using 
up the forests about four times faster 
than they can grow. 

There is, of course, a long way be- 
tween the suggestion of an idea, its 
testing, and its application. This sug- 
gestion, therefore, does not mean the 
sure end of the cotton planter’s prob- 
lems. However, it is another step 
toward the closer cooperation between 
agriculture and industry which the 
new Farm Chemergic Councils are 
trying so hard to effect and which it 
is thought would be greatly beneficial 
to agriculture. Scientists who closely 
examine agriculture as it is now prac- 
ticed find it the most wasteful busi- 
ness in the world, using less than 30 
per cent of its gross production. They 
reveal that an acre of waste corn 
stalks properly processed would yield 
from 15,000 to 25,000 cubic feet of 
cooking gas, 1,000 pounds of carbon, 
1,500 pounds of acid water and tar, 
and numerous other valuable prod- 
ucts. All farm waste, including straw, 
corncobs, etc., is as rich in cellulose 
as forest trees and among its by- 
products when reduced to this sub- 
stance are liquids which may some 
day become valuable as motor fuels. 


AMERICAN ELEPHANTS 


Long ago scientists discovered from 
fossils that great herds of elephants 
browsed American plains 10 or 15 mil- 
lion years ago before the beginning 
of the last glaciation. However, re- 
cent discoveries have given some of 
these elephants some rather wierd 
characteristics. One of the earlier 
discoveries of this sort brought knowl- 
edge of the shovel-tusker which lived 
during a very prolonged American 
drought when food was scarce. This 
creature took to the lowlands and 
with the aid of tusks which formed a 
great scoop extending from the lower 
jaw dredged the bottom of ancient 
American swamps for roots and 
aquatic plants. But a recent discovery 
by Nebraska State Museum scientists 











has added another wierd creature to 
the ancient elephant family. Repre- 
sented by an enormous head found in 
a Kansas sand pit this animal had 
tusks not greatly different from the 
modern elephant. But its lower jaw, 
five feet long, was shaped like an 
enormous shoe horn and was used, 
presumably, to scoop vegetation from 
the top of the water. A short, flat 
trunk extending out over the jaw 
added to the animal’s grotesque ap- 
pearance. 


SCIENTISTS VIEW ECLIPSE 


As time for the solar eclipse of June 
19, approached, a 50-mile-wide strip 
of territory, stretching from Greece to 
the Pacific ocean and along which the 
eclipse would be total, became pep- 
pered with scientific expeditions. 
Coming from all over the world some 
of the expeditions established camps 
in Greece and Turkey, about 40 were 
scattered through Siberia, and some 
erected their apparatus in Japan. 
Overcast skies could hardly have kept 
all from seeing the long-awaited phe- 
nomenon. But clear skies gave all an 
unobstructed view of the best total 
eclipse of the sun, for scientific pur- 
poses, in years. As finally the moon 
drifted between the sun and the earth, 
covering the sun’s disk completely for 
a little more than two minutes, cam- 
eras clicked and scientists worked 
frantically with their instruments and 
telescopes in the wierd darkness. 

When it was all over the world had 
new data—data not yet revealed—on 
the influence of the sun on radio re- 
ception, terrestrial magnetism, elec- 
trical currents, the earth’s weather, 
and a number of other subjects of in- 
terest to modern science. Also, as the 
moon’s shadow raced across Asia at 








SCIENCE NIBBLES 





A new “microscope” scale for weigh- 
ing molecules recently perfected in a 
commercial laboratory makes a dime 
weigh half a ton. 

Before a recent meeting of the Amer- 
ican Eugenics Association Dr. George 
Cameron of Montclair, N. J., said use 
of a reducing drug, dinitrophenol, or 
the constant inhalation of napthalene 
fumes by expectant mothers may cause 
deformities in the babies. 

The Oregon grape, Oregon’s state 
flower, has been revealed by fossils 
to have lived in that region for about 
30,000,000 years. 

Petrified forests, such as the famous 
one in Arizona, are still in the making, 
according to Dr. G. R. Weiland, of the 
Carnegie Institution. Logs being cov- 
ered with silt by lakes and rivers may 
eventually turn to stone, he says. 

The transplantation of a living 
nerve from the leg to the face of a 
nine-year-old girl to remedy a pa- 
ralysis of the face was performed 
recently in the Manhattan Eye, Ear, 
and Throat hospital, New York City. 

A new device for aiming big guns 
automatically is being tested by the 
Pacific Coast Artillery. 
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Photo of a previous total eclipse of the 
sun, showing the sun’s corona (the lumi- 
nous circle around the edges of the moon). 


31 miles a minute, new studies were 
made of the solar atmosphere includ- 
ing the mysterious corona about which 
so little is known and which can be 
studied only during eclipses because 
at other times it is blotted out by the 
glare of the sun itself. Up to the pres- 
ent time no one has any definite idea 
as to what the corona actually is. It is 
thought, however, to be a tenuous at- 
mosphere composed of atoms and elec 
trically charged particles extending 
outward from the sun, sometimes for 
millions of miles. The chromosphere, 
the lower part of the solar atmosphere 
of which more is known but which, 
nevertheless, has the strange habit of 
growing about twice as hot as the sun 
itself, was also an object of scientific 
study during the eclipse. 

Lost in their work the scientists 
missed the beauty of the phenomenon. 
They did not have time to appreciate 
the pearly softness of the corona’s 
light or watch the sun’s rays as they 
flashed through the valleys of the 
moon at the beginning and the end of 
totality to create an effect known as 
Bajley’s beads. Their efforts, how- 
ever, are expected to add to the foun- 
dation of the science which in the fu- 
ture will tell much more about how 
the sun governs the earth and the 
other planets. 


HUNT BONES OF FOLSOM MAN 


Skeletal remains of America’s 
shadow man who drifted through this 
continent’s distant past leaving only 
his peculiar stone weapons associated 
with bones of now-extinct animals he 
slaughtered and occasional hearth pits 
will be hunted by Dr. Frank Roberts, 
of the Smithsonian Institution, this 
summer. Dr. Roberts has established 
his camp on what is known as th: 
Lindenmeier site in northern Colo 
rado. Because of evidence already dis 
covered scientists are convinced that 
a village or large camp of the Folsom 
man stood on this spot shortly afte! 
the end of the last ice age and the dis 
covery of skeletons of this ancient ra‘ 
will be the primary object of the ex 
pedition. So far no human bones be- 
longing to these ancient Americans 
have been found. 
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PERSONALITIES 











A winner getting the worst of it 
has been the experience of C, E. 
Landrum of Shreveport, La. The civil 
engineer won his election bet from 
W. E. Bussey, Shreveport truck farm- 
er, but thinks he got the bad end of 
the bargain in having to sit in a cramp- 
ed wheelbarrow while the 59-year-old 
Bussey pulled him from the Louisiana 
city to the Philadelphia convention. 
fall and lean Bussey with blistered 
feet and trembling knees thinks just 
the opposite of the bulky, 193-pound 
Landrum, 38, whom he pulled or push- 
ed 1,362 miles between April 1 and 
June 20. 

Marshal Pietro Badoglio will now 
be addressed as Your Grace by anyone 
speaking to the conqueror of Ethiopia. 
fhe reason for all this ceremony is 
that the King of Italy conferred on 
the 65-year-old Italian officer the title 
of Duke of Addis Ababa. 

Co-ed, 19-year-old Peggy Ann Lan- 
don, daughter of the Republican nom- 
inee for President, is a small girl with 
large brown eyes, lustrous dark hair 
nd a ready, warm smile. She plays 
olf, swims, dances, smokes once in a 
vhile, has no particular career in 
\ind for herself and as for marriage— 
that day is still far off. Peggy who 
has just finished her sophomore year 
at the University of Kansas doesn’t 
know what sort of a Chief Executive 
her father would make because she 
thinks “it’s terribly hard to imagine 
vour own father as President.” This 
lim young Kansas girl has been in 
Vashington (she went to Miss Ma- 
leira’s School), but has never been in 
the White House. For this reason she 
loesn’t know whether she would like 
‘o live there or not. 

Three of the four Perricone quad- 
uplets are pretty stuck on baseball, 
but Bernard who is the smallest of the 
juartet (and the smartest, his mother 
hinks) yawns and yawns whenever 
nyone mentions it. Thought to be 
the only male quads in the world, the 
6% year old youngsters, living in 
Beaumont, Tex., are always dressed 
like and receive identical presents. 

The rest of his life will be spent in 
urthering world peace through build- 
ng up international friendship, Rear 
\dmiral Richard E. Byrd has pledged. 
He expects to take time out, however, 
for one more exploring trip to last 
wo years. The intrepid Arctic and 
\ntarctic explorer is now the pos- 
essor of a gold medallion, inscribed 
lo “Dick Byrd, Gallant Gentleman,” 
vhich representatives of industrial, 
professional, scientific, educational 
ind cultural groups presented to him 
it a testimonial dinner in New York 
City. 

Unless help comes soon, Rai Rami- 
jidas Bajoria, a Marwari merchant of 
Caleutta, may no longer be on this 
mortal coil. Unable to sleep for more 
than 20 minutes in 2% years, he has 
offered a $50,000 prize for temporary 





relief and $100,000 for permanent re- 
lief. The catch in it is that many of 
the thousand of cures which have al- 
ready been suggested to him have 
been rejected because they conflict 
with his religion. 

The three women who are members 
of the new French cabinet of Leon 
Blum—the first of their sex to be so 
honored—are on a 
crusade to further 
the interests they 
have deepest at 
heart. Mme. Irene 
Joliot-Curie, 38, 
aims at scientific 
progress; Mme. Su- 
zanne Lacore at 
bettering chil- 
dren’s welfare, and 
Mme. Cecile Brun- 
schwig at the grant- 
ing of women’s 
suffrage. The lat- 
ter, a silver-hair- 
ed woman of 59, 
has been devoted 
tosocial work since 
1910. She founded 
the French Union for Women Suf- 
frage, is president of the Women’s 
Union for the League of Nations, pres- 
ident of the National Women’s Coun- 
cil and director of the paper, “The 
French Woman.’ Mme. Brunschwig, 
who like all French women is denied 
a vote, believes the inclusion of her- 
self and her two colleagues in the cab- 
inet “is the first step toward giving 
French women the equal rights they 
have been fighting for so long.” Mme. 
Joliot-Curie directs with the help of 
her husband the famous Curie Insti- 
tute and Mme. Lacore, a timid little 
woman of 61, is a school teacher. 





Joliot-Curie 








AVIATION 





Apparently airplane designers can 
still take a few lessons from nature in 
the construction of safe flying equip- 
ment. A Tennessee chiropractor, Dr. 
W. E. Mephvin, who had taken up 
aviation as a hobby, a few years ago 
observed a peculiar thing about the 
wings of pigeons in flight. He noticed 
that when such a bird flew at a slow 
speed, equivalent to a speed at which 
an airplane would stall and go into a 
dreaded spin, certain of the feathers 
in its wings parted and created slots 
through which air could pass. In his 
mind Dr. Mephvin applied the idea to 
airplane wings as a means of prevent- 
ing stalls and spins, and now after 
several years of experimenting a full- 
size plane into the design of which the 
idea has been incorporated is com- 
plete. The craft was tested recently 
at Washington and its performance 
was so astonishing that the Bureau of 
Air Commerce at once became inter- 
ested. The test pilot found it impos- 
sible to make the plane spin. Fifty 
feet above the ground he closed the 
throttle and the forward progress of 
the ship slowed until all controls were 
useless, but still it did not go into a 
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spin. In appearance this plane is no 
different from one of orthodox de- 
sign, except for a new tail arrangement 
and a slot which runs lengthwise and 
in the center of the wing. 

Those who consider scheduled sub- 
Stratosphere flights by commercial 
transports as a rather vague possibili- 
ty of the future will be surprised by 
the statement of James Edgerton, of 
the Bureau of Air Commerce, that 
such operations are definitely possible 
within a year. Mr. Edgerton said that 
within the next 12 months present- 
type transports carrying both passen- 
gers and express can use lanes 25,000 
feet above the ground, were they will 
be above 90 per cent of all storms and 
where the thinness of the air will give 
them 30 per cent more speed, by sim- 
ply using new superchargers for both 
cabin and engine. He pointed out that 
besides the natural increase in speed 
due to air thinness planes flying at the 
new heights will be able to take ad- 
vantage of favorable winds ranging 
from 30 to 90 miles an hour. Mr. 
Edgerton’s bureau has found there is 
economic justification for flights in 
the substratosphere even on runs as 
short as 700 miles. Within five years, 
he said, planes making longer hops 
will be flying at heights up to 40,000 
feet. 

All these predictions of the greatly 
increased size of air transports of the 
future are not just figments of the 
imaginations of ambitious designers. 
Of course, designers themselves are 
scientific, but a report from the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, made through its president, 
Dr. Joseph S. Ames, adds weight to 
their predictions. Dr. Ames said in his 
report that “large airplanes, both of 
the landplane and seaplane types, offer 
the advantages of increased aero- 
dynamic and structural efficiency.” 

The N. A. C. A. also commented, in 
its report, on progress made in other 
phases of aviation. It said its engi- 
neers were continuing their work on 
the development of a Diesel aircraft 
engine which, when perfected, will be 
a very definite aid to long-range planes 
because of its economy in fuel con- 
sumption, and it also characterized 
recent advances made in engine and 
propeller performance as of the gréat- 
est importance to aviation. In endors- 
ing the program undertaken by the 
Bureau of Air Commerce to develop a 
light and safe plane for the private 
flyer, the committee looked beyond 
the field of aviation. It said that be- 
sides greatly enlarging the opportuni- 
ties of the aircraft industry the suc- 
cess of the program would be of na- 
tional importance because it would in 
effect create a new industry and offer 
a new means of greatly increasing 
employment. 

—- 2 


LATE KING GEORGE'S MOTTO 

At a recent youth movement lunch- 
eon in London recently it was reveal- 
ed that the guiding motto in the late 
King George’s life was: “The secret of 
life is not to do what one likes to do, 
but to try to like what one has to do,” 
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Can You Outplan 
the 17-Year Locusts / 


(Continued from page 1) 
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and they are eaten by men also, after 
being roasted, fried or stewed, mixed 
with flour and ground or pounded 
fine, and by boiling in water. The 
women often put the eggs of the lo- 
cust into their ears as a cure for or 
preventive of earache.” (There’s an 
idea for some enterprising medical 
faker.) 

As a matter of fact, the “locusts” 
mentioned in the Bible and those 
eaten still in many parts of the world 
are not the same as the 17-year 
“locusts” which we know and which 
are more properly called “cicadas.” 
The two are of an entirely different 
species. The 17-year cicadas lay their 
eggs in the small branches of trees. 
When these eggs hatch, the grubs drop 
to the ground and at once make their 
way into the earth—this being one 
of nature’s wonderful ways of pre- 
serving and protecting life—even the 
life of destructive insects. Then the 
grubs stay in the ground until nature 
tells them to come out again—and 
they start courting. What are usually 
spoken of as locusts breed every year. 
These lay their eggs not in tree 
branches but in the ground. In this 
case when the eggs hatch, the grubs 
at once come out of the ground and 
start eating. These may cause great 
damage, as there is no limit to their 
numbers. It is this variety whose eggs 
are used as a home remedy for ear 
trouble as mentioned. So nobody 
should put the eggs of the 17-year 
cicadas in their ears and look for 
relief. If they do they may them- 
selves have to go on relief instead. 
The 17-year ones belong to a family 
of insects which have mandibles or 
jaws to chew their food, while the 
“annual” locusts, including the differ- 
ent varieties of grasshoppers, draw 
their food in with powerful suckers. 

The 10 “plagues of Egypt” which 
Moses called down on Pharaoh as a 
punishment because he had “hardened 
his heart” and oppressed the Children 
of Israel, included a “plague of lo- 
custs.” The description in the Book 
of Exodus is quite lengthy and im- 
pressive. It relates, in part: “Moses 
stretched forth his rod over the land 
of Egypt, and the Lord brought an 
east wind upon the land all that day 
and all that night, and when it was 
morning the east wind had brought 
the locusts. They covered the face of 
the whole earth so that the land was 
darkened. And they did eat every 
herb of the land and all the fruit of 
the trees which the hail had left. And 
there remained not any green thing 
in the trees, or in the herbs of the 
field through all the land of Egypt.” 
The Bible says that after Pharoah re- 
lented and promised Moses to reform, 
“Moses entreated the Lord and the 
Lord turned a mighty strong west 
wind which took away the locusts 
and cast them into the Red Sea.” Even 








after this demonstration Pharaoh con- 
tinued to be hard-hearted, and it was 
a long time before Moses was able to 
induce that ruler to agree to the ap- 
peal: “Let my people go!” It is evi- 
dent that Moses possessed a very deep 
knowledge of the ways of nature and 
that Pharoah and his officials were 
babies in his hands—but even at that 
the Israelites were destined to wander 
and suffer for 40 years in the wiider- 
ness, before getting a hold on them- 
selves and being prepared to enter 
and enjoy the “Promised Land.” 

This morning the present writer 
noticed the very first signs of damage 
done by this year’s colony of cicadas. 
This is a couple of months since the 
time when people first registered their 
astonishment at seeing the ground full 
of holes about the size of their little 
finger where the locusts had come 
out. But no harm is done at that 
time—and even the government sharps 
have nothing to offer in the way of 
fighting the locusts or preventing 
damage done by them. These locusts, 
as already stated, have some very ef- 
fective ways of “getting theirs,” for 
nature has ordained almost a fool- 
proof life-cycle for them, just as if 
she favored them above the general 
run of pests. 

In the human family it is also around 
17 years that the youths begin to 
“show off” and cavort around. It 
can be taken for granted that they are 











GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


HAITI 


Title—Republic of Haiti. 

Location—Western third of island of 
Hispaniola, lying in Caribbean Sea be- 
tween Cuba and Puerto Rico. The 
Dominican Republic lies to east of 
Haiti. 

Area—10,204 sq. mi. (approximately) 

Climate & Topography—Generally 
tropical. About two-thirds moun- 
tainous; small plains, extensive pla- 
teaus and valley in remainder. 

Capital— Port au Prince (Pop. 
79,797). 

Population—2,550,000 (249.9 to sq. 
mi.). 

National Language—French patois. 

Government—Administered by Pres- 
ident and five Secretaries of State. 
National Assembly of 36 Deputies and 
20 Senators holds legislative power. 
Country was occupied by U. S. forces 
under treaty signed in 1916 and ex- 
piring in 1934, to restore order and 
institute reforms. 

Ruler—Stenio Vincent, President. 

Religion—Roman Catholic. 

Value of Exports (1935)—$7,125,800. 

Value of Imports (1935)—$8,232,300. 

Chief Exports & Products—Coffee, 
cotton, sugar, logwood, sisal, tobacco, 
cattle, tropical fruit, cashew nuts, 
cacao, mahogany, hides & _ skins, 
honey, turtle shells, ete. 

Chief Occupation—Agriculture. 

Minister to U. S.—Albert Blanchet. 

American Minister to Port au Prince 
—George A. Gordon. 

Member of the League of Nations. 
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in love. And it’s the same way with 
the cicadas that emerge from the 


ground. The male cicada doesn’t 
croon, but he has something better. 
He’s a drummer, and he carries his 
drums and traps with him and he 
makes music wherever he goes. At 
least he thinks it’s music—and _ his 
girl friends also feel that way about 
it. Here is where Mother Nature has 
favored the male sex in a very marked 
way. When the male cicada struts 
around and sort of flaps his wings, 
he makes a peculiar drumming sound. 
This is caused by powerful muscles 
which tap on the sides of his manly 
chest. The sound given out by 
swarms of cicadas have the same mo- 
notonous tone, but the individual 
drummer can drum three or four dif- 
ferent kinds of taps. One kind may 
suit the blondes, and it may take other 
kinds to appeal to the red-heads and 
brunettes. 

And the joke of it is that the fe- 
males have no such instruments. An 
ancient Greek comedy called the 
cicada family the happiest pair in all 
the range of nature, for the reason 
that the FEMALES ARE VOICELESS! 
This is a terrible slam at the superior 
eloquence of the fair sex—which is 
thus seen to have existed even in an- 
cient days. The ancients also had a 
belief that when there was a visita- 
tion of locusts it presaged that war 
was coming. We know that war is 
coming—and we don’t have to de- 
pend on the locusts this time. Very 
likely they do instinctively feel it 
when the war clouds are gathering. 
That is to say, they are all a part of 
the infinite general cosmos, in which 
everything could be reduced to rules 
of reason if we could learn all the 
secrets. 

In case of war we may have to feed 
on locusts. And they are not so bad 
at that. In Washington the other day 
at the Eccentric Club the host served 
a dish of what he called “land 
shrimps”=-and after the guests had 
eaten the dainty and smacked their 
lips over it, they were informed that 
it was really 17-year locusts. Even at 
that they said it was better than many 
of those queer dishes which are given 
in the women’s magazines. 

There is a certain amount of dam- 
age done by these insects, but they 
are comparatively harmless. The 
worst they do is when the female lays 
little bunches of her eggs in the small 
twigs of trees. These twigs eventual- 
ly are broken or drop off. But this 
does no great harm as it amounts only 
to a poor job of pruning, which nature 
provides for. Taken in connection 
with drought conditions, such as pre- 
vail in some sections at this time, trees 
may die from the work of the locusts. 
But this is not the usual result of thes« 
insects’ infrequent visits. 
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The newest color is the “Pegs) 
Anne Landon Yellow,” a soft clear 
shade symbolic of the Sunflower state 
which is especially becoming to the 
daughter of the Republican presiden- 
tial candidate. 
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SOLUTION TO EGG PUZZLER 


For the benefit of those readers who 
nay have had trouble with the EGG 
uuzzler given last week, here is the 
olution: 

1. EGGPLANT 

2. BEGGARLY 

3. DREGGLED 

4, UNPEGGED 

5. MENYEGGS 

6. FRESHEGG 

TRICK WITH LUMP SUGAR 

Here is a simple little trick any ama- 
ur can perform to the amazement of 
riends. When lump sugar is served 
ike up two of the lumps and ask if 
nyone present can make them stick 
ogether by placing one on top of the 
other, While the volunteer or volun- 
eers are trying and failing the per- 
former can take two other lumps of 
ugar and prepare to show how easy 

really is. After the others have given 

p the performer nonchalantly shows 
iis two lumps of sugar. Then he care- 
fully places one lump on top of the 
ther and snaps his fingers above 
them. Next he picks up the top lump 
ind to the surprise of all present, and 
specially all those who have tried 
nd failed, the bottom lump adheres 
o it. The secret is that the performer, 
unknown to the spectators, managed 
o get a little dab of butter on the bot- 
om of his top lump. When the two 
lumps are pressed together the butter 
uakes them stick. To destroy the tell- 
ale butter the performer simply drops 

is two lumps into his cup of coffee. 


A B Cs BACKWARDS 

Most kindergarten pupils can say 
heir ABCs, but few school children 
nd few grown-ups can say them back- 
vard without stopping to figure out 
vhat letter comes next. But there is a 
imple little rime, made up of the 
etters of the alphabet, which will 
nable anyone to say their ABCs back- 
vard faster than forward. All one has 
0 do is to memorize this little rime 
nd the trick is done. Here is the rime: 


Z YX and W YV, 
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LINE ILLUSION 


Seemingly one cannot always be- 
ieve what he sees. His eyes are apt 
o deceive him. For instance, take a 
ood look at the accompanying illus- 








Are the Horizontal Lines Straight? 





MADE SINCE 1880 by the inven 
tors of the original safety razor, Star 
Single-edge Blades have 56 years of 
precision experience stropped into 
their keen,-long-lasting edges. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
mail i10c to Lept. PF-7, Star Blade 
Division, 88 Johnson St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


FIT GEM AND EVER-READY RAZORS 








tration. It consists of a simple ar- 
rangement of lines. No matter how 
one looks at the drawing the two 
heavy horizontal lines will appear 
“swaybacked,” that is, they bend in 
toward each other in the center and 
hump outward a little near the ends 
before turning slightly inward again. 
But do they do that? No, the two 
heavy horizontal lines are parallel, 
whether your eyes say so or not, and 
they are straight lines, too. 


————————————————————L—_———— 


BRAIN TEASER 


A man has a fox, a goose and a 
basket of corn, and wishes to take 
them across a river but can take only 
one at a time. If he leaves the fox 
with the goose, it will eat the goose, 
and if he leaves the goose with the 
corn, the goose will eat the corn. How 
can he arrange to take them across the 
river without losing either? Answer 
next week. 








Last Week’s Answer—If properly 
done only three links have to be cut 
and welded, so the price for the job 
of joining the chain should be 15 cents. 

—_—$— 2 —___. 
NEGROES RECOGNIZED IN TEXAS 

An attraction at the Texas Centen- 
nial Exposition this year is the Negro 
Life Building—built by $100,000 of 
federal funds. This makes the Texas 
Exposition the first world’s fair to 
extend official recognition to the 
Negro race. 

ciaicestataceimcaiislllaal 
WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF 

Advertisement in Southtown Econo- 
mist under Articles for Sale—Fixtures 
for hamburger hut cheap. Reg. wire 
haired terriers, Bostons. 

aS SRE, 

Hollywood producers are worried 
because so many married couples want 
to co-star in pictures. 








and Make up to $12 in a Day 


== Let me send you this fine all-wool tailored suit FREE 
OF COST. Just follow my easy plan and show the suit 
to your friends. Make up to $12 in a day easily.. Ne 
erperience no canvasemy necesear \/ 

Send for Samples—FREE OF COST 
Write today for FREE detaile, ACTUAL SAMPLES 
and *‘sure-fire’’ money getting plans. Send no money. 

H. J. Collin, PROGRESS TAILORING CO., 
Dept. G-210, 500 S. Throop St., Chicago, Mi. 


from old auto generator. We show you '. 
, Make moneyil building fer others. ‘ari 
able Speed. Light welans and Silent. 
Operates from 8 to 12 hours on or- 
dinary storage battery. Dime 
brings complete plans and 
catalog 










Freight paid or erected. 3 
anteed. FREE catalog. U 
Granite Co., Dept. A-66, Oneco, Florida 
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MAGAZINES .o 


TAKE YOUR PICK 
Any 3 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


{ ]} Better Homes & { }] Home Arts Needlecraft 
Gardens, | yr. 2 yrs. 
Country Home, 2 yrs. f Parent's Mag., 6 mos. 
Household, 2 yrs. Screen Book, 1 yr. 
Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. | Romantic Stories, 1 yr. 








McCall's Mag., 1 yr. Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 

Movie Classic, 1 yr. Weman's World, 2 yrs. 

True Confessions, 1 yr. Sports Afield, 1 yr. 

Flower Grower, 6 mos. {[X] The Pathfinder, 1 yr. 
The 4 magazines in this club must include Pathfinder 
No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
You actually save $2.00. Mark an X before the THREE 
magazines of your choice and mail this ad together 
with your name, address and remittance to 


THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. ©. 
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WORLD'S WONDERS 









Living proof that truth is stranger than fiction is in 
man's latest conquests. Read about them in Popular 


Mechanics. Every month this big 200-page maga- 
zine is crammed full of fascinating pictures and 
accounts of daring adventures, astounding scientific 
discoveries, new achievements in aviation, electricity, 
engineering, chemistry, physics, radio. Special de- 
partments for home craftsmen and practical sho 

men—easy to follow plans. Don't miss this month's 
issue—a thrilling and entertaining record of the 
world’s newest wonders—25c at all newsstands, 
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CHECK ON BINDER SAVES TIME 


A check-up on the binding attach- 
ment before starting the binder may 
save time and money. Some of the 
more common tying troubles are poor- 
ly adjusted twine tension, too loose or 
too tight twine disks, clogged or badly 
worn knotter bills and a bent or worn 
needle. The band knife must be sharp 
and the knotter bills should be scraped 
so the twine will slide off easily. A 
binder attachment which is a little 
stiff or stuck with paint may be loosen- 
ed by applying kerosene. Binder at- 
tachments and their workings are ex- 
plained in Bulletin No. 1,754, free for 
the asking, put out by the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


TYING THE ROLLING HITCH 


Of course all knots, hitches and 
seizes are for the purpose of binding 
together various 
objects but the 
reason we have so 
many different 
kinds is that each 
is better for cer- 
tain purposes than 
others. For in- 
stance, if one rope 
is to be fastened 
to the standing 
part of another— 
as in the illustra- 
tion—or to a spar, 
the rolling hitch 
is a good one to 
use because it can 
be put on and 
taken off very 
rapidly. Take two round turns round 
the rope or spar in the direction it 
is to be hauled and then take a half 
hitch on the other side of the haul- 
ing part. 


RIDDING POULTRY OF LICE 


If egg production falls off for an 
unknown reason it might be well to 
examine hens for body lice. Body 
lice are larger than ordinary body 
mites and are likely to be found on 
the bird at all times. According to 
the West Virginia Department of Agri- 
culture, nicotine sulphate painted on 
the top side of the perches a half 
hour or so before the fowls go to 
roost is very effective. This method 
eliminates handling each hen individ- 
ually as is necessary when dusting 
treatments are used. 








Rolling Hitch 


TOMATOES EASILY CANNED 

The same acid which gives tomatoes 
their appetizing flavor also makes 
them just about the easiest of fruits 
to can at home. They can be proc- 
essed at the temperature of boiling 
water but they cannot be put up any 
old way. Firm, ripe tomatoes of 
medium size should be used. Do not use 
over-ripe tomatoes or those of which 
parts are spoiled. Put in trays or wire 
baskets and dip in boiling water for 


about a minute, depending on ripe- 
ness; remove and plunge in cold water 
for a minute; drain and then core 
and peel. Season with one teaspoon 
of salt to the quart. Process quart 
and pint glass jars for 45 minutes and 
No. 2 and No. 3 tin cans for 35 minutes. 


EVENING BEST WATERING TIME 


Perhaps no other gardening prac- 
tice requires more common sense and 
skill than the watering of plants, in- 
doors and out. The soil should not be 
kept continuously wet and watering 
should be avoided until it has become 
dry but not powdery. In the late 
evening is the best time for watering 
lawns, flower beds, etc., not only be- 
cause the water might burn or scald 
the leaves in the hot sun but to avoid 
loss from evaporation. 


A FAVORITE POTATO SALAD 


Somehow nothing has ever taken 
the place of potato salad to go with 
the picnic sandwich or the summer 
lunch when cold cuts are served. It, 
like the cold cut, is prepared ahead of 
time and is ready whenever needed. 
Of course, everyone has her own 
method of making this favorite dish 
but for a change this recipe might be 
tried. Mix two cups cubed potatoes, 
two tablespoons chopped parsley, two 
tablespoons chopped onion, one tea- 
spoon salt, 1% cups chopped celery, 
two chopped hardboiled eggs, and one 
chopped cucumber. Mix with favorite 
mayonnaise or salad dressing. 


PLOWING PRESERVES TERRACES 


Terraces for erosion prevention are 
like most everything else. They re- 
quire good care if they are to give 
good service. Unless terraces are in 
grass the channels should be plowed 
out at least once or twice a year to 
maintain effectiveness. With careful 
plowing and a little regular repair 
work by hand terraces will remain 





DO YOU KNOW THAT 


Two-thirds of the livestock in this 
country is raised west of the Missis- 
sippi river and two-thirds of the meat 
consumed east of the Mississippi. 

A single house fly can produce 600 
eggs that will develop into mature 
flies in two weeks. 

Some species of cactus have green 
flowers. 

President Andrew Jackson refused 
to give Thanksgiving Day the custom- 
ary presidential sanction because he 
would have nothing to do with “that 
Yankee holiday.” 

There are 10,000 newspapers in 
Soviet Russia with a total circulation 
of over 37,000,000. 

No two persons have ever seen the 
same rainbow. 

California university is the largest 
school in the United States, with an 
enrollment of 20,388. 

Nebraska recently became the 40th 
state to eradicate bovine TB. 

Despite its 10,000,000 population 
Pennsylvania is still 46 per cent forest 
land. 
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effective for years although the actual 
life of the average terrace depends on 
the kind of soil, slope of the field and 
amount of rainfall. 

> ——____.. 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


Heaviness in the heart of man 
maketh it stoop: but a good word 
maketh it glad.—Proverbs 12:25. 

—_—_— 

Already there are plenty of office- 
holders and politicians who are won- 
dering if the last Thursday in No- 
vember will be Thanksgiving Day or 
just the 26th day of the month. 





ODD ACCIDENTS - 


A rock flipped by the wheel of a 
passing vehicle crashed through the 
windshield of an automobile and out 
the back window. In its passage it 
struck two Indianians, killing one, 
Richard Elliott, and knocking the 
other, C. E. Weaver, unconscious. 

When fire swept through a com- 
pressing station in a Pennsylvania oil 
field, Harry Staggers, partially blind 
worker, joined the bucket brigade. 
When the fire had been put out he 
found his sight fully restored. 

As Thomas Reidy was demonstrat- 
ing a coin trick, holding a half dollar 
in his mouth, an acquaintance passing 
along the Indiana street slapped him 
on the back. He swallowed the coin. 

A recent item about an Oregonian 
finding his watch after it had been 
lost 27 years is now bettered by the 
experience of a Kansan. Charles 
Rastah writes in to say his watch was 
found last year after having been lost 
since 1881—a matter of 54 years. Can 
you beat it? 

Falling four stories may not be such 
a serious matter if the descent is 
broken by a mass of ivy as happened 
when Lewin W. Wickes, jr., went 
sleepwalking and stepped through the 
window of a Maryland college dormi- 
tory. 

When a speeding auto carrying Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred Gelatte struck a high 
spot in a California road the car 
somersaulted, throwing them in a 
slough. They were drowned when the 
machine landed on top of them, pin- 
ning them under water. 

Hearing a loud crash, A. P. Veach, 
Indiana jeweler, looked around to find 
a 10-inch length of auto spring re- 
posing among his merchandise. An 
eye witness declared the piece of metal 
had flipped directly from the spring 
of a passing car. 

Inspector James E. Montgomery was 
the victim of his own revolver when 
it dropped from his holster as he 
entered his car. It was discharged 
when it struck the running board, the 
bullet furrowing his scalp. 

After a New Jersey janitor, Herbert 
Bowden, had been told he would never 
see out of his right eye again a cinder 
blew into the blind optic. After the 
pain had subsided he found he could 
see out of the eye for the first time 1" 
22 years. 
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WOME 


AVERAGE SIZE WOMAN HUNTED 


Women raised such loud complaints 
because the ready-made dresses they 
hought did not fit that three years ago 
: New York concern started a survey 
o determine, if possible, the average 
roportions of the American woman. 
For three long years women from four 
feet eight inches to six feet were meas- 
red. During that period more than 
650,000 women were measured for 
height, bust, hips, arm lengths, waist- 
ne, etc. All this measuring confirmed 











LATEST FASHIONS 








2711—Crisp ruffles edge the cool capelets of this 
elightful warm-weather style, while an engaging 
aist-yoke terminates in a snug tie sash. Designed 
12 to 20 years. A 16 requires 31, yards 36 inch 
abric. 
9906—A double asset to any wardrobe—this remov- 
ble peplum frock! And it’s equally smart and sporty 
th a contrasting yoke and collar. Designed for 12 
20 years and 30 to 40 bust. A 16 requires 31% 
ards 36 inch fabric 
3359—Slim lines for the fashion-wise matron in this 
icely tailored frock of percale or linen Most be- 
ming are the yoke-sleeves and wide revers De- 
gned for 16 to 20 years and 34 to 48 bust. A 36 
equires 37, vards 36 inch fabric 
3412—Youth is fashionably served by this cunning 
oomer-frock. What could be smarter than the 
ilirred center panel and Peter Pan collar! Sleeves 
ay puff or flare Designed for 2 to 10 years. A 
requires 215 yards 36 inch fabric 
3417—Gracious flattery for larger figures This 
nderizing model wears cool capelets, height-giving 
nter skirt panels and a becoming jabot Designed 
r 14 to 20 years and 34 to 46 waist. A 36 requires 
a yards 39 inch fabric. 











Price of Patterns 15c each. Our interesting and 
helpful Summer Pattern Book has smart, new styles 
for adults, juniors, and children. Price of book alone 
l5e; with pattern 10c additional. Send orders with 
your name and address clearly written to Fashion 
Edition, The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 





the fact that the complaints of the 
wearers of ready-made dresses were 
more than justified. And the result of 
it all is that the ready-made dress 
makers are now making smart clothes 
to fit the various sizes and types. 


WOMEN HOLD OFFICE IN RUSSIA 


In numbers at least the women of 
Russia have it all over their American 
sisters when it comes to holding pub- 
lic office. More than a million women 
hold some form of public office in 
the Soviet Union. Eight out of every 
hundred villages have women presi- 
dents and there are more than 100,000 
women co-judges. 

TREATMENT FOR SUNBURN 

Cases of sunburn seem as inevitable 
as summer itself. Even a mild case of 
sunburn can be quite painful, so it is 
well to know what to do. A mild case 
of sunburn can be treated like any 
other burn. The usual home remedies 
are baking soda and water, ordinary 
vaseline or salt and vinegar. The ap- 
plication of any of these will aid in 
healing and lessen the discomfort. The 
soda and water solution is made by 
simply dissolving in water as much 
soda as the water will take up. Cover 
the burned areas with this paste and 
then cover the soda with clean gauze. 
There are also a number of prepared 
ointments that are good for sunburn. 
But in any case of severe sunburn, 
especially where the patient appears 
sick, a doctor should be called. 


CO-EDS PICK HEALTH AND LOVE 
A survey of the valuations placed on 
a list of 12 factors in the lives of stu- 
dents in Iowa State college home man- 
agement classes showed the co-eds 
thought love and health were more 
important influences in their. lives 
than beauty. They placed love and 
affection first; health second; econom- 
ic security third; home fourth; chil- 
dren fifth; beauty sixth; the outside 
world seventh; fashions eighth; youth 
ninth; recreation 10th; desire to serve 
others 11th, and religion 12th. 


HELPFUL HINTS 

Before heating milk in a sauce pan 
rinse the pan with water and the milk 
will not scorch so easily. 

Now is the time to do your canning 
and preserving to insure a plentiful 
supply of fruits, jams and jellies next 
winter. 

The outcome of the Western dust 
storms is a new dust mask for the 
housewife at cleaning time. Slipped 
over the mouth and nose it prevents 
dust and germs from entering. 

When blankets are washed at home 
do not wring them dry. Instead hang 
them outdoors on the clothesline to 
dry. 

Some folks use a _ small, round 
goldfish bow] with a small opening 
at the tip as a spatter-proof place to 
whip cream, beat eggs, etc. 

NS eg 
WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 

What’s mine is yours and what is 
yours is mine.—Measure for Measure, 
Act V, Scene 1. 











| any shade with SHAMPO-KOLOR. Can't fade: 


“I Want Every 
PILE SUFFERER 


to have this 


FREE BOOK” 


Even if you have suffered for 
years from Piles, Fistula or 
other rectal complications, let 
us send you without cost or ob- 
ligation our Free Book which 
describes the mild McCleary 
Treatment in detail. 

Thousands of men and women 
from all parts of the United 
States have been restored to 





health by our treatment. Write a 
letter or use aone-cent post card. 
Address the McCleary Clinic, 582 
Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, 
Mo. No cost—no obligation. 






requires special care 
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SOAP »» OINTMENT 
A Baby For You? 

If you are denied the blessing of a baby all your 
own and yearn for a baby’s arms and a baby’s smile 
do not give up hope. Just write in confidence to Mrs. 
Mildred Owens, Dept. Y-506 Hanan Bidg., Kansas 
City, Mo., and she will tell you about a simple home 
method that helped her after being denied 15 yrs. 


Many others say this had helped bless their lives. 
Write now and try for this wonderful happiness. 











ENGRAVED Social Stationery 


Your monogram or letter-head neatly engraved on 60 sheets 
of fine bond paper: choice of colors, Cream, Buff, Cc 
White or Gray with envelopes to match, for only . 
plus postage. Specify color and initials. No ¢ 


O. D.’s. Cash or check please. DIAMOND PRINTING & 
ENGRAVING CO., 17 E. 42nd St., NEW YORK CITY. 


ISKEY HABIT <ur¥ 


guaranteed harmiess home treatment. Can be given 
secretly in food or drink to anyone who drinks or craves Gin. 
Whiskey, Home Brew, Wine, Moonshine, etc Your request 
Jor Free Trial brings a trial suppl by return mail and ful) $200 
treatment which you may try un fer 30 day refund guarantee. Try 
Wozalco af ow risk ABLEE CO Dept H4i BALTIMORE, MOS” 























{ New style Watch or Alarm 
Clock given for selling 8 
boxes ROSEBUD Salve or 8 
boxes ROSELETTS laxative 
tablets at 25c each. Order the 
8 you prefer. Send No Money. 


ROSEBUD PERFUME CO., Box 10], Wooossoro, MaRYLANa. 


coLor your HAIR HENEw 


Shampoo and color your hair at the sametime. FRENCH 


colors roots, leaves hair soft, natural; permits WAY 
perm. wave. Free Book Monsieur Valligny, Opt 8-A, 254W.31SL, LY. 


Ee -@ For Your HOME 


Lovely decorative METAL TABLES, PLANT 
STANDs and SeErvers...Get them Free for 
only a few minutes of your time...No can- 
vassing necessary. Metaicraft Products 
Co., Dep. B, Box 358, Evansville, ind. 














"GOOD NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


For many years the Pathfinder has been 
helping its readers secure their favorite 
magazines at the lowest possible cost. 
Here is a sample of the great value of 
Pathfinder offers! Think of it—a one- 
year subscription to McCall’s Magazine, 
Pictorial Review, Household Magazine, 
Country Home, Good Stories and the 
Pathfinder—all six a full year when 
sent to one address for just $2.00, actu- 
ally saving you $2.00. Simply send $2 to 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C., and 
ask for Club No. 233.—Adv. 
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Social Security Law 
Intended to Banish 


Poverty Fear of the 
Aged and Jobless 


President Roosevelt has received 
from Congress deficiency appropria- 
tions of $460,000,000 for what is per- 
haps the most discussed issue or pro- 
gram proposed by the government in 
recent years, certainly the one affect- 
ing the greatest number of our 127,500,- 
000 population—the Social Security 
Act of 1935. Of that amount $195,000,- 
000 is for the Social Security Board and 
$265,000,000 for the Old Age Reserve 
Account to be set up in 1937. The first 
Social Security checks have already 
been mailed out to a number of states 
to aid the aged, blind, and dependent 
and crippled children. Of our popu- 
lation it is officially estimated that 
7,000,000 are men and women 65 or 
more years of age, at least 15 per 
cent of whom are eligible forassist- 
ance because of need. According to 
Secretary Perkins 30,000,000 persons 
in the United States will ultimately 
benefit from the Social Security Act. 

While the new social legislation is 
not nor was it intended as a cure-all 
for all economic ills it is mostly re- 
garded as a step in the right direction. 
Quite a few are dissatisfied with its 
provisions and offer many substitutes. 
These proposals range from Senator 
Borah’s demand for $50 to $60 a month 
pensions for the aged to Dr. Town- 
send’s plan for one of $200 a month 
to all over 65. With so many pan- 
aceas being offered it is not surprising 
that many have become confused as to 
just what the Social Security Act is, 
what it means and who has to pay 
the bill. 

As it stands it is divided into four 
main parts, Besides opening the way 
for a nation-wide system of govern- 
ment assistance to the aged needy, it 
provides for establishment of a retire- 
ment system by which workers retir- 
ing on or after reaching the age of 65 
would receive an annuity in propor- 
tion to wages earned during produc- 
tive years; for development of a fund 
from which workers could draw dur- 
ing periods of enforced idleness; and 
finally, it provided for substantial fed- 
eral grants to states for care of the 
crippled and blind, for maternal and 
child welfare, and for public health in 
general. These latter grants will be 
in proportion to state appropriations. 

Benefits under the Social Security 
Act are now shared, under one or 
more of its provisions, by all the 48 
States as well as Hawaii and Alaska. 
Plans have been approved by the So- 
cial Security Board for old-age as- 
sistance (free pensions) in 32 states. 
Over 20 state laws covering assistance 
to the blind and to dependent children 
have been approved. State laws must 
conform to the federal act if the states 
are to get any federal money. The 
chief requirement is age. Some states 
now require the old folks to be 70 





years old to receive help. Uncle Sam 
says the age limit must be dropped to 
65 by 1940. This part of the program 
is intended to help those who will 
have no opportunity to lay up a com- 
petence for themselves under the sec- 
ond part of the plan. Uncle Sam will 
match state pensions, dollar for dol- 
lar, up to $15 making a total of $30 a 
month. This does not mean old age 
pensions must be limited to $30. Each 
state may chip in as much as it likes. 

But for the workers who become 65 
after 1942 Uncle Sam has still another 
plan—one which compels them to lay 
aside something each pay day toward 
their old age. Beginning January 1, 
1937, 26,000,000 wage earners, except 
certain groups to be mentioned later, 
and their employers will contribute 
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Deep sea fishing. The President muses 

that those big fish—the Townsendites, the 

Coughlinites, the Wealth-Sharers and the 

Epics—are “only waiting for the right 
sort of bait.” 


equal amounts toward building up a 
huge fund from which they will re- 
ceive an annuity or “retirement pay” 
on quitting work after reaching the 
age of 65. For the first three years 
the employer will deduct one per cent 
from his employee’s pay, add another 
one per cent out of his own pocket and 
send the total to the Treasury. These 
payments increase one-half of one per 
cent every three years until each are 
contributing three per cent to the 
fund by 1949. 

Payment on retiring at 65 is based 
on the total earned after 1936 and 
prior to the 65th birthday. This is cal- 
culated at the rate of one half of one 
per cent (a month) on the first $3,000 
earned; one twelfth of one per cent 
for the next $42,000; and one twenty- 
fourth of one per cent on all above 
the $45,000. But in no case would pay- 
ments be less than $10 a month nor 
more than $85. Here is the way to 
figure what you will get when you 
retire: If you worked 40 years at an 
average salary of $1,000 a year you 
would have earned a total of $40,000 
at the end of the period. One half of 
one per cent of the first $3,000 would 
come to $15 and one twelfth of one per 
cent of the remaining $37,000 would 
be approximately $30.80 or a total 
retirement pay of about $45.80 a 
month—or about half what you re- 
ceived during your earning period. 

Although contributions to this fund 
begin next January no pensions will 
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be paid from it until 1942. However, 
contributors who reach 65 before then 
will receive small lump sum payments, 
beginning in 1937. In case of death 
before reaching that age the individ. 
ual’s family or estate receives an 
amount equal to 3% per cent of the 
total wages assessed; if death occurs 
after retirement the same amount will 
be paid less benefits which have al- 
ready been drawn. These payments 
or taxes are compulsory but only th« 
first $3,000 of the annual income is 
subject to taxation. These annuities 
are not subject to attachment or other 
legal processes; contributions stop at 
the age of 65; and no payments will 
be made until the person to whom 
they are due stops working. 

Unemployment insurance is some- 
what misnamed inasmuch as it merely 
provides a small compensation for a 
short time—in most states about 16 
weeks—thus easing the shock of un- 
employment. Meanwhile, public em- 
ployment agencies will have been try- 
ing to place the worker in a new job. 
Employers alone foot the bill for this 
part of the program, beginning with a 
tax of one per cent on pay rolls start- 
ing last January and increasing one 
per cent a year until it reaches a total 
of three per cent. Benefit payments 
to the unemployed will begin in 1938. 
States which have such a law con- 
forming to the federal law may keep 
90 per cent of the taxes at home, the 
federal government taking 10 per cent 
for administration expenses. Employ- 
ers in states having no such law do 
not escape; they must pay the tax but 
their employees will receive no bene- 
fits. 

In addition to the millions who are 
affected by the last two provisions it 
is estimated that there are at least 
23,000,000 “casual” workers and others 
who are not. These include farm 
workers; domestic servants; govern- 
ment employees (who have their own 
retirement fund) ; religious, education- 
al and scientific institution employees; 
ship officers and crews, etc. Presum- 
ably this latter group would be taken 
care of under the old age provisions. 

Estimated proportions of the social 
security fund has also caused a lot of 
comment. It is estimated to reach 
$2,000,000,000 by 1938, $10,000,000,000 
by 1948 and $50,000,000,000 by 1980. 
Some have expressed doubts as to the 
wisdom of creating such a fund and 
entrusting it to the care of politicians. 
Some wonder if it will have the effect 
of freezing purchasing power and to 
what extent. According to law it must 
be invested in government or govern- 
ment guaranteed securities which 
would apparently indicate that in a 
decade or so the government would 
be able to take over its own debt. 
Some regard this as praiseworthy be- 
cause it would remove from the mar- 
ket most of the tax-free securities; 
others question the wisdom of allow- 
ing a government to get to the point 
where it doesn’t have to worry aboul 
its indebtedness, its credit or a mar- 
ket for its bonds. 

Many problems have risen already 
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to plague the administrators, especial- 
ly in connection with the job insur- 
ance end. In what state, for instance, 
should the tax be filed on salesmen 
who work out of headquarters in one 
state but spend most of their time in 
the field? Or for newspaper corre- 
spondents? Another problem is how 
many reports on employees are re- 
quired and how and when they must 
be submitted. What happens when a 
worker moves into another state? Ad- 
ministrators say they will have such 
minor matters ironed out before bene- 
fits become payable in 1938. 

A mountainous job is faced in 
handling records. As before stated 
there are some 26 million records to 
be kept for old age retirement; almost 
1s many must be kept for job insur- 
ince. This latter number will be less 
because it affects only those firms and 
employers who have eight or more 
workers on the pay roll. Even if em- 
ployers reported but once a month— 
some states require weekly reports— 
the mere routine of keeping the rec- 
ords will require hundreds of millions 
of postings of individual items. 





Declaration of 
Independence Says 


All Men Created Equal 


(Continued from page 13) 


igning the Declaration were: John 
\dams, Samuel Adams, Josiah Bartlett, 
Carter Braxton, Charles Carroll, Sam- 
uel Chase, Abraham Clark, George 
Clymer, William Ellery, William Floyd, 
Benjamin Franklin, Elbridge Gerry, 
Button Gwinnett, Lymann Hall, John 
Hancock, Benjamin Harrison, John 
Hart, Joseph Hewes, Thomas Hay- 
ard, William Hooper, Stephen Hop- 
kins, Francis Hopkinson, Samuel Hunt- 


ngton, Thomas Jefferson, Richard 
Henry Lee, Francis Lightfoot Lee, 
Francis Lewis, Philip Livingston, 


[Thomas Lynch, Thomas McKean, Ar- 
thur Middleton, Lewis Morris, Robert 
Morris, John Morton, Thomas Nelson, 
Villiam Paca, Robert Paine, John 
enn, George Read, Caesar Rodney, 
George Ross, Benjamin Rush, Edward 
utledge, Roger Sherman, James 
mith, Richard Stockton, Thomas 
tone, George Taylor, Matthew Thorn- 
ton, George Walton, William Whipple, 
William Williams, James Wilson, John 
Witherspoon, Oliver Wolcott, and 
‘eorge Wythe. So far as known the 
embosser of the parchment copy sign- 
d August 2 used the John Dunlap 
rinted broadside. When the federal 
overnment was organized under the 
‘onstitution the copy of the Declara- 
ion signed August 2, 1776, was depos- 
ted in the State Department and is 
senerally referred to as the “original 
opy.” It is the original copy bearing 
the signatures of the members of the 
Continental Congress, but as a matter 
‘f fact there were two or three copies 
nade previously. One of these was the 
draft copy in Jefferson’s handwriting 
with changes in the hands of Frank- 


lin and Adams. This copy was found 
among Jefferson’s papers after his 
death and is now in the Library of 
Congress. 

For more than 100 years after the 
Declaration was proclaimed and the 
embossed copy signed it had no per- 
manent home. During its wander- 
ings it found shelter in 10 cities and 
five states. Twice it narrowly escap- 
ed destruction by fire and in both the 
Revolutionary war and the War of 
1812 it was nearly captured by the 
British. In 1894, however, it was plac- 
ed in a safe of the State Department 
Library for safe keeping. In 1921 it 
was moved to the Library of Congress 
where it is on permanent exhibition. 
Some efforts are being made to have 
it moved, along with the copy of the 
Constitution, to the new Archives 
Building on Constitution avenue in 
Washington, where special shrines 
have been made for their exhibition, 
see accompanying picture. Perhaps 
some day Congress will get around to 
passing a special act to that end, be- 
cause it would take an act of Con- 
gress to move it from its present place 
of comparative safety in the Library 
of Congress. 

—_—_——-—_> oe 


WHISTLE FIXED RAIL SPREAD 


You may have wondered how the 
spread of our railroad tracks happen- 
ed to be that exact width. The fact 
is that originally there were a number 
of different widths. Many small rail- 
roads were narrow gage while others 
were broad gage. The broad gage 
was adopted from the English rail- 
roads. A lot of trouble was caused, 
in the early days of American rail- 
roading, by the variation in the gages. 
In some cases three rails were laid 
on the ties, these rails being so placed 
that cars of two gages could run on 
the same line at the same time. When 
railroads were first being construct- 
ed in Ohio—which was then consid- 








AMERICANA 





Uncle Sam docking bonus marchers 
the $14.85 he used to pay their fare 
home in 1932, that is, taking it from 
their bonus money. 

A CCC worker getting his pay check 
—for $250,000, but it turned out to be 
a mistake in bookkeeping. 

A Washington man who thinks he 
got stung in the new car he bought 
painting lemons and white elephants 
all over it with the legend: “I bought 
a lemon.” 

A federal judge criticizing the ad- 
ministration’s relief set up at the trial 
of a former relief official, then criti- 
cizing his own remarks and ordering 
a mistrial. 

Fairfax, Va., having a hard time 
finding a candidate for mayor because 
the job pays no salary. 

The only group apparently pleased 
at the Supreme Court ruling voiding 
New York’s minimum wage law for 
women being the National Woman’s 


party. 
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ered the Great West—a locomotive 
was built in New York and this engine 
was made with the wheels set four 
feet 10 inches apart. This engine was 
equipped with a whistle which was to 
be blown whenever cattle or people 
got on the track. A member of the 
Ohio legislature happened to hear this 
whistle and he was impressed by it. 
He introduced a bill which provided 
that all the railroads of the state 
should be built of the same gage as 
the engine with the whistle. It was 
in this way that that width came to 
be adopted as “standard gage.” The 
broad gage tracks of the United States 
were all changed over to the standard 
gage in due time and in that way-cars 
and trains from all parts of the coun- 
try could run anywhere, without the 
necessity of transshipment. 


QUICK 
“" ROACHES 


Peterman’s Roach Food lures roaches from 
hiding places — they eat, return to nest and die, 
leaving NO ODOR. Food carried back kills 
young and eggs, too. Effective 24 hours a day. 
Guaranteed f25c, 35c and 60c at your druggist’s. 
Get a can now, and get rid of roaches. 


PETERMANS 077" 


FooD 
ne ae een 


C" Man with defective hearmg and 
otses enjoy Conversation, Movies, 

Church — Radio, because they use 

Leonard Invisible Ear Drums 

resemble Tiny Megaphones fitting 

in the Ear entirely out of sight. 

No wires, batteries or head piece. 

Fe A are > Write - 

klet and sworn statement 
the inventor who was himself deaf. one, 


ao. LEOQHARD, ine. Dept. A, 70 Sth Ave., How York 


FOR HOLIDAY 
HEADACHES Take 


BROMO-MINT 


Contains No Narcotics, 
“a Acetanilid or Aspirin 
| At Drug Stores, a ye 
Clubs, Bars and Cafes 


ne Ft Loose False | Teeth 


a now hten them permanen' 

ms in yoy with DIX. Wes ReLINee 
2 tote! cost of only $1.00 G1.25C.0.D.) Nothing ats 
cost Ce new 



























beck rodhatety if net aatiohed. Order @ plar free. 
Medical Arts Laboratory, .03°5. “Fort Worth, Tex. 





or aera 
FREATIOENT on, 
Big et Steee ome 
W. K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave 
CARDS 
nd Accessories. 


~ DICE 
es ee, TREE, 


Inks, Shiners, Daabs a 
CATCH Fish Traps 


«SAVE: HALF: 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 211 ONLY 


Woman's World i 
Household Magazine 
MeCall’s Magazine 


The Pathfinder You Save $1.50 
Each magazine for one full year and 
one address. No change or substitution in the — 
zines in this club permitted. We can guarantee 

low price for 30 DAYS ONLY. 

THE PATHFINDER WASHINGTON. D. C. 
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Help Kidneys 


If poorly functioning Kidneys and Bladder 
* make you suffer from Getting Up Nights, 
Nervousness, Rheumatic Pains, Stiffness, 
& Burning, Smarting, Itching, or Acidity try the 
guaranteed Doctor’s Prescription Cystex (Siss- 


cys TEX tex)—Must fix you up or money 


back. Only 75c at druggists. 


“Klutch” holds 


FALSE TEETH 


Tight—all day 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion, holds the plate 
80 snug it can't rock, drop, chafe or be played with. 
You can eat and talk as well as you did with your 
own teeth. Why endure loose plates? Klutch ends 
the trouble. 25c and 50c at druggists’. If your drug- 
gist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substitutes but 
send us 10c and we will mail you a generous trial box, 


HART & CO., Box 2402-G, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


All This for*2 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 159 ALL 5 ONLY 
















McCall’s Magazine ‘9 00 
Pictorial Review 

Woman’s World 

Household Magazine & 

The Pathfinder Save $2.00 





Each magazine for one full year. This low price 
cannot be continued very long, so you better send 
in your order NOW. No change or substitution 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 


THE PATHFINDER WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Until You Try This 


PILES «sen 









=m §8 FQ DON’T BE CUT 


for pile suffering. If you have piles 
in any form write for a FREE sample 
of Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless the 
day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-A45 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


No JOKE To Bet DEAF 


—Every deaf knows that— 

Mr. Way Re ieade hineclf hear his watch tick after 

= eng deaf for twenty-five years, withhis Arti- 

Ear Dreme. He wore them day and night. 

They stopped his head 

) noises. They are invisible 

# andcomfortable,nowires 

or pasteries. Write for 

TRUE STORY. Also 
booklet on Deafness. 













rtifictel Ear Drum 
THE WAY COMPANY 


724 Hotmann Bidg. Detroit. Michigan 


FEET HURT? 


NEED-NOT-ANY-MORE 


New System of Foot correction relieves pains in 
feet, knees, back, thigh and groin. Indorsed by 
many physicians, ministers, priests, convents, 
high State officials, etc. 20 day Free trial guar- 
antee. Write for particulars, No obligation. 


SMITH SYSTEM, Alameda, California 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused 
by unnatural collection of water in abdo- 
men,feet and legs,and when pressure above 
ankles leaves a dent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, 
Dept. 585, Atlanta, Ga. 


CVOVOVOVaVraord 
You can make EXTRA MONEY in your spare 
time by taking care of Pathfinder’s new and re- 


newal subscription business in your community. 
No experience and no investment is necessary. 


Write today for details. 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SISISIS/SIS/ S19) 


$3.50 Truss FREE wy 


now or ever—you get this truss just for trying a 
newer rupture method which gives instant relief 
in most cases. Doctor's Invention—entirely different. 
No leg straps, elastic belt or cruel springs. 

mot gouge or enlarge opening. Eliminates severe 
pressure. Holds Rupture UP and IN. Cannot 
slip. Easy to wear. Comfortable. No harness. Method 
sent on 80 Days Trial with FREE Truss. Write 


DR. KAISER, 9075 Koch Bidg., 2906 Main St., Kansas City, Me. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


Capitol Hill is now practically de- 
serted. When Congress adjourned ev- 
erybody was all packed and ready to 
depart for home and the hustings 
grounds. This is election year. A 
whole new House of Representatives 
and a third of the Senate will be elect- 
ed in November. The scene here is 
typical of both houses of Congress 
these days—completely deserted. Ex- 
cept for watchmen, cleaners and paint- 
ers they will be deserted until next 
January 3. Con.- 
gress used to 
meet in Decem- 
ber, but the 
“lame duck” or 
20th amendment 
killed all the 
lame duck Con- 
gressmen and put 
the opening of 
Congress on Jan- 
uary 3. The same 
amendment 
changed the date 
of inauguration 
day. The next 
president of the 
United States 
will be inaugu- 
rated on January 
20 instead of 
March 4 as here- 
tofore. By spe- 
cial resolution 
the two houses 
agreed to meet 
January 5, 1937, to avoid opening on 
Sunday. 

Just before adjournment Congress 
went collegiate. That is, some of its 
members started wearing “class” rings. 
An enterprising jeweler had designed 
and offered for sale exclusively to 
Congressmen a new “Hill” ring. It 
shows the dome of the capital which 
is encircled with the _ inscription 
“House of Representatives of the 
United States.” This inscription is 
bordered by a circle of 48 stars. On 
either side of this “setting” is an em- 
bossed mace. Whether many Con- 
gressmen were able to afford them at 
$40 each is not known. When mem- 
bers of the legislature complain about 
not being able to live in Washington 
on their paltry $10,000-a-year salaries, 
perhaps they could not afford a $40 
ring, especially in election year. 

George Washington never referred 
to the capital except as the “federal 
city”’—because he was self-conscious 
about his name. During the summer 
months the city’s excessive heat al- 
most drives some residents to call it 
the “infernal city.” <A lot of the un- 
comfortableness of Washington’s sum- 
mer heat is due to the fact that some 
of its streets are below sea level. Be- 
sides, the city is almost entirely encir- 
cled by hills which reduce the average 
breeze through the city to only seven 
miles an hour. 

Your capital city recently lost one 
of its historic trees—one that Congress 





* The Pathfinder 
nine years ago appropriated $10,000 to 
save. This giant oak tree, steeped in 
the legends concerning Indians and 
early white men, stood on the banks 
of the Potomac in the Conduit road 
section at Potomac avenue and Weay- 
er place, northwest. It was supposed 
to have been the center of an Indian 
camp in the long, long ago. Beneath 
its branches white men held counci| 
with the Indians and George W ashing- 
ton frequently stopped to rest in its 
shade on his trips from Mount Vernon 
to Great Falls. A summer squall up- 
rooted the old tree. 

Speaking of trees, National Capital 





Scene in the U. S. Senate chamber showing a typical desk and chair 
used by the members of the Upper House of Congress. 


Park officials fear that 40 of the fa- 
mous Japanese flowering cherry trees 
around Tidal Basin are in danger of 
dying because of the serious damage 
done by the flood waters from the 
Potomac this spring. These 40 trees 
are now sick and their leaves have 
started to wilt. 

Advocates of national representation 
for the residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia lost their appeals for such 
planks in the party platforms and their 
bills died natural deaths in Congress. 
But they are continuing their fight 
against “taxation without representa- 
tion.” At the Philadelphia convention 
they demonstrated with small bags of 
tea in a “Boston Tea Party.” 

A recently issued pamphlet prepared 
by the National Capital Parks office 
outlines a complete two-weeks vaca- 
tion stay in Washington at a cost of 


only $10 above ordinary living and 
transportation expenses, This pam- 


phlet, entitled “Your Vacation in 
Washington,” points out the recrea- 
tional facilities to be enjoyed at small 
cost, including public golf courses, 
fishing and boating opportunities on 
the Potomac, bathing and swimming 
in city pools, horseback riding in Rock 
Creek Park, tennis, etc. It also men- 
tions the concerts scheduled by the 
Army, Navy and Marine bands, var! 
ous programs of entertainment on the 
Monument Grounds, besides the nu- 
merous places of historic interest to 
visit. Calling Washington “a veritable 
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AGENTS 


4GENTS: Smash go prices! 
ticks Chewing Gum 12c 
¢, l4c. 150 other bargains. 
).. PA, St. Louis, Mo. 





Santos Coffee 12c Ib. 
Christmas Cards, 21 
Premiums. Carna- 





30TH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
or full time. If experienced so state. Address 
t ithfinder, Washington, D. C. 
eee ee 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
E THE DEGREE of Mp.D. Meta-Psychology 
r. Enter profitable, growing profession. Write 
ree details of this Chartered Institute’s Hom«¢ 
Cc 


ourse. White Institute of Sciences, Desk I, 
Bt 5. Broadway, Los Angeles, California 
USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 


Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 


es Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 
a SD 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 7 


HERS SPECIAL WORK. Up to $22 a week. No 
or house, experience or investment. Give dress 


ept. D-28, Harford Frocks, Cincinnati, Ohio 
RMR sR ee 


MEDICAL 


#AY PEVER, PYORRHEA. Instructions telling how 
= cured himself. $2.00 for each instruction. 
u Jafeson Company, Dresden, Tennessee. _ 


S S AND LUMPS MY SPECIALTY. Free, 140 
e book. Dr. Boyd Williams, Hudson, Wisconsin 


OLD MONEY WANTED 


$5 I ) $500 EACH paid for hundreds of old coins. Keep 

A We Buy and Sell. Send 10 cents for Illustrated 

C Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed Prices. 30 years 
iness. Coin Exchange, Box 12, Le Roy, N. Y._ 


$2,500.00 FOR CERTAIN pennies! ! Indianheads 

$200.00; Lincolnheads $27.00. All old money want- 
ed. Highest prices guaranteed. Catalogue l0c. Fed- 
eralcoin Exchange, Columbus, Ohio. 


PERSONAL 


LONESOME?—Find your sweetheart! Confidential 
roductions by letter; dependable, nationwide serv- 
ice for refined people. Investigate the best. Sealed 




















particulars free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jackson- 
vil Florida. a 
LONELY! Join world’s greatest social extension Bu- 


iu, 36 years of dependable service, quick results, 
, descriptions, introductions Free, many wealthy 
s iard, Box 607, Grayslake, Ill. 


ELY? FIND YOUR IDEAL the Browning way 
ulthy members anxious to marry. Confidential 
e, quick results, Box 97-P-Whittier, Tulsa, Okla. 


ESOME? Book of Photos and Descriptions Free. 
Many wealthy. Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 
K aS City, Mo. ace ald Ale f : 

ABLE LADY, ROMANTIC, WITH MONEY, craves 

eetheart. Please write. Gladys Fore, Box 39, 

i, Fla 

ACQUAINTED “CLUB— ‘Want a wife, husband or 

etheart. Many wealthy. Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 


JU WANT an affectionate sweetheart with money 
te: Mary Lee, 445-F, Rolla, Missouri 


CONGENIAL, HAS MONEY, craves sweetheart 
te. Club 55, Oxford, Se 


Write German Chemist, 633T Ply mmouth Court, 
ago. Vitality Restored. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


0 PRIZE OFFER with every roll developed, in- 
ling 8 beautiful Prints, Professional Oil Paint- 
nlargement, 25c. Individual attention Quick 
e. Janesville Film, A69, Janesville, Wis 


MS ~ DEVELOPED and | printed. ‘Also 2 double 
ght enlargements, all for 25c. Reprints, 3c. 8 
ts end one 5x7 enlargement, 25c. Photo Art 


Box J, St. Paul, Minnesota poe - 
LS DEVELOPED—Two beautiful double weight 
essional enlargements and 8 guaranteed never 
‘perfect tone prints, 25c coin. Rays Photo Serv- 
1 Crosse, Wis t he 
DEVELOPED, 8 permanent prints, two double 
ght, portrait-like professional enlargements, 
coupon, 25c. Extra fast service. Midwest Photo, 
ville, Wis - 

DEVELOPED, PRINTED, and two professional 
rgements 25c coin Reprints 3c Immediate 
e. The Photo Mill, Box 629H, Minneapolis, 
sota. 

DEVELOPED. Two double-clear prints each 
itive 25c. Reprints 21ec. Enlargement coupon. 
rd’s, Box 3535-T, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 

DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful Velox glossy 
its 25c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. Foto- 
Service. Box A, Roanoke, Virginia 
" DEVELOPED—116 size or smaller, 8 beautiful 
rgements from your roll 25c Wisconsin Film 
e, WestSalem, Wisc 
DEVELOPED 25c—Two beautiful Enlargements 

each roll Quick service Peerless Photo 

LaCrosse, Wisc 
O FILM COMPANY, 
in photo finishing. 
enlargements 25c 








LaCrosse, Wisconsin. Lat- 
Eight guaranteed print 


DEVELOPED and 8 guaranteed prints includ- 
two enlargements, 25c coin Super Snapshot 
a, Minn. 

PROPESSIONAL enlargements 
eight guaranteed May Photo 





LaCrosse, Wis 

EPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Rolls develop- 
with 16 prints 25¢ Nordskog, 15, Maywood, Ill. 
EPRINTS 25c. Films developed two prints each 
ative 25c. Skrudland, 6970-57. George, Chicago 














vacation land,” the pamphlet says 
“Not only does the nation’s capital at- 
tract millions of vacationers from all 
parts of the world each year, but it 
has to offer virtually every feature to 
be found in the famed watering and 
mountain resorts of the world. And 
all is to be found for so small a cash 
outlay that the expense is almost neg- 


ligible.” Of course the pamphlet is 
right. Washington is an ideal place in 


which to spend a two-weeks vacation. 
sut it would not seem fair to point 
out that all this can be had at only 
$10 above traveling and living expens- 
es without pointing out the high cost 
of living in the City of Magnificent 
Distances. Rents and food prices are 
probably higher in Washington than 
in any other city in the country. Those 
planning such a vacation would do 
well to investigate this angle too. 








KNOW ANY BIG GER? 





Virginia Bishop of Gorham, N. Dak., 
relating a little personal history, says 
she was brought up on a ranch in the 
Little Missouri “Badlands” and is very 
fond of pets. 

About a year ago, she writes, my pet 
rattlesnake, Oscar, outwitted me in 
a most remarkable manner. It was a 
very hot day and Oscar was cross. He 
became angry with me and tried to 
bite me, whereupon I grabbed him just 
behind the ears and with a pair of 
pliers removed his fangs. The next 
day he disappeared. 

Four days went by and no Oscar, 
then four more. Finally, on the ninth 
day (when I had given up hope of ever 
seeing him again) I heard a familiar 
rattle behind me. [I turned and there 
was my pet, grinning broadly at me 
and showing a nice new set of store 
fangs! 

SS ns 


A Pathfinder subscriber thinks the 
Democrats should adopt this slogan: 
“We were here when the debt was 
made, and we'll stay until the debt 
is paid.” 

—— o> 
FOWL PLAY 
“Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow?” 
“I cannot tell, because—oh, well, 
The chickens got it, row on row.” 





INV ENTIONS 
WE SUCCESSFULLY SELL inventions patented and 
unpatented. Write for proof, and tell us what you 
have for sale. Chartered Institute of American In- 
ventors, Dept. 87, Washington, D. C 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 








PATENT YOUR IDEA—wWrite immediately two 

free books, ‘‘Patent Protection’’ and ‘‘W and 
How to Sell an Invention.’’ Fully explain oa v i 
teresting points to inventors and illustrate important 





mechanical principles. With books we also send ‘“‘Evi- 
dence of Invention’’ form. Prompt service reasonable 





fees, thirty-six years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay 
Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 806-H Victor Building, Washington, D. C 
INVENTORS—Small ideas may have large commer cial 

possibilities. Write us for Free book Patent Gi 
for the Inventor’’ and ‘‘Record of Inventior f 














Delays are dangerous in patent matter f 
tion on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brier Hymar 
Berman, 6984 Adams Building, Washington, D. C 
REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEYS a Counsel- 

lors since 1875. Booklet on pate e upon re 
quest. c A. Snow & Co Dept. ¢ 710 8th St 
Washington. D. C 

WRITERS SERVICE 

SEND SONG POEM TODAY for our wonderful propo- 


Richard Bros., 14 Hyde Park Bank Bldg., 


sition 
Chicago. 


passe PROSTATE 
Sour DISEASE 


ABOUT 


Don’t Guess—Send for our FREE BOOKLET 
“Facts About Prostate Disease.’ 


Por years—Men from every 
walk of Life ministers, 


merchants, doctors, farmers, 
railroad men, and lawyers 
from every 


state of the 
Union have been treated 
for Prostate Diseases in 
Milford, Kansas 


FREE BOOKLET Pacts 


Including diagrams, illustrations, pictures of 
our modern sanitarium, and valuable infor- 
mation about prostate d ase. Address 


MILFORD SANITARIUM 


Dept. B. MILFORD, KANSAS 





MOVING SOON? 

. 
Always remember that Pathfinder mailing lists are 
prepared from ten to fourteen days in advance of the 
issue date. If you want your copies sent to a new 
address, be sure to NOTIFY US DIRECT sufficiently 
in advance, giving BOTH your old address as well as 
the new. You should call our attention to any error 
we may have made in your name or address. 
The Pathfinder Publishing Co.. Washington, » Cc Cc. 


RHEUMATISM! 


NEURITIS — ARTHRITIS 


tead the book that is helping thousands! A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latestedition 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today—-H. P. 
Clearwater, Ph. D.,209-G St., Hallowell, Maine. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 





Hardened Arteries ~ Stroke 


Get this / Write for FREE treatise on high blood 
B Pp 





ressure (written by a doctor) and booklet 
describing UTONA, a harmless vegetable 
preparation that has been used succe ssfully 
in a@ great many cases. Sold only on a 
Money-Back Guarantee. Literature FREE, 
without obligation. Send your name today. 
NATIONAL UTONA COMPANY, 
677 Insurance Exchange Bidg., Detroit, Mich, 
Physicians please write 


ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 
Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


Don’t neglect it! Don’t give 
up—Try a week's free test of 


i mild, soothing, guaranteed 








treatment, which for 30 years has been giving Eezema 
sufferers their “* First Real Night’s Rest.”’ 
today—a postal will do. Address 

DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist 
241 Park Square 


Write 


SEDALIA, MO. 





PROSTATE sree ieee 


Stop night rising, leg-back pains, ner- 
vousness, low vitz lity Treat yourself at 
home. First cost is last. FREE BOOK, 


GLANRAY CORP., DEPT. F, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


MARRY RICH oF ich’ and beautiful ‘wome oe denne 


marriage. Jan ‘E FULLER CLuB, Box 188% _ Milwaukee. 


IG 50 


BIG $ 
Six Magazines 


Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


1 Woman’s World 10 Leghorn World 

& Mothers’ Home Life 11 Everybody's Poultry Mag. 

8 Cloverleaf Amer. Review!2 Amer. Poultry Journal 

4 Household Magazine 13 Illustrated Mechanics 

5 Good Stories 14 Home Arts Needlecraft 

6 Gentlewoman Mag. as Poultry Tribune 
8 

















Home Circle Plymouth Rock Mo. 
8 The Farm Journal Rhode Island Red Jol. 
9 Country Home X The Pathfinder 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 

blank below. Each magazine for one year. 
— —QORDER BLANK—- - ~- =—- = 

THE - PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 
resented by the following num re s I have checked to- 


(112/3/41516 IGE inn PITTA ISTIGIITTB 
fice Wh ts vicisscscot 
CHF siccodcdcecccsece oe soevecccesone Btate ocose 
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LUCIDS 


Speeding Motorist—But, officer, | 
was in a hurry to keep an appointment 
with my lawyer. 

Traflic Officer—Here’s a ticket so 
you will have something else to talk 
over with him just to make sure you 
get your money’s worth. 





Teacher—Johnny, can you name 
something that goes on and on and on 
without end? 

Johnny—Closing out sales of cloth- 
ing stores. 





husband 





Mrs. Jobyna—Does your 
suffer much from his neuritis? 

Mrs. Morrison—Yes; but not nearly 
as much as the rest of us do. 


Billy—I wonder why more people 
cry at weddings than at funerals? 

Rose—I don’t know unless it is be- 
cause they are more uncertain. 


Hojack—Is your insomnia improv- 
ing any? 

Zoole—Yes; sometimes my foot goes 
to sleep now. 


Crabshaw—So you've moved again? 
What’s the matter, landlord raise your 
rent? 

Kickbush—No; I couldn’t raise it. 


Little Johnny—We’ve 
baby at our house. 

Little Mabel—That’s nothing. We’ve 
got a brand new papa at ours. 


got a new 


Jimson—Do you believe there is a 
fool in every family? 

Pokeroot—I wouldn’t want to be- 
lieve it. I’m the only member of my 
family. 


Boneset—Do you own an automo- 
bile? 


Hogaboom—Yea; I own a Spiffy 
Eight. 
Boneset—How much do you still 


owe on it? 
‘ 
Kulper—I am convinced that our 
baby looks just like me. 
Rattigan—I wanted to say the same 
thing but I was afraid you would be 
offended if I did. 


Mrs. Vanastor had been mystified 
about a certain habit of her maid and 
finally gave way to curiosity. “Me- 
hitabel,” she said one day, “I notice 


you carry your empty grapefruit hulls 
home with you. What in the world 
do you do with them?” 

“Well,” was the sheepish reply, “I 
th’ows ’em in our own garbage. Dey 
makes it look more stylish.” 


Holland—Does your wife ever go up 
in an airplane? 

Gorda—Oh no; she prefers to go up 
in the air the same way the old-fash- 
ioned wives always did. 


Gilbert—I suppose you think I’m a 
perfect fool? 

Katherine—Not at all. I wouldn’t 
expect anyone to be perfect. 





“That,” said the native proudly, “is Jon- 
athan Bell, native of Squash Center, and 
the man who has aroused more people than 
any other man in the country.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me that quiet- 
looking man is some great Communist or 
radical, do you?” inquired the stranger. 


“Not at all,” was the reply. “He is a 
retired alarm clock manufacturer.” 


Mary—Do you think Jimmy is sin- 
cere in his love? 

Frances—I’m sure of it. No actor 
could have acted so foolish as he did 
when he proposed to me. 


Explorer—And it was so cold in the 
Antarctic that we did not dare to pet 
our dogs. 

Miss Clinger—Indeed! Why not? 

Explorer—You see their tails were 
frozen stiff and if they wagged them 
they would break off. 


Merchant—We want a boy here who 
doesn’t smoke cigarettes, swear, whis- 
tle while he works, play tricks or get 
into other mischief. 

Applicant—You don’t want a boy, 
mister. You want a girl. 


Judge Fogge—You say you want a 
divorce on grounds of cruelty. Please 
name a specific act of cruelty on the 
part of your husband. 

Mrs. Rannells—Whenever he wanted 
to tell me anything he would call me 
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up on the phone and say it, and th 
he would hang up before I could s, 
anything. 


Dr. Kurem—Why did you dedu 
cents when you paid my bill? 

Edgeworth—That was for th 
cigars you broke when you thu: 
my chest. 


Nellie—Miss Rausch is learni 
ride a bicycle. 

Jack—But she told me she lea: 
to ride one three months ago, 

Nellie—I know, but you see a: 
fellow is teaching her. 


Smith—I don’t see why you di 
Jones so much. He has done 
good things. 

Brown—That’s just it. | 
of them. 


all 


Borely—Tell me how I can 
a great hit at the banquet tonight, 
Peedeku—When they call on 

for a speech just refuse. 


“Willie,” asked Mrs. Stitts, “can 
tell me what the minister meant wh 
he said it was more blessed to 
than to receive?” 

“Well,” replied Willie, thoughtful! 
“he must have been thinking of ca 
tor Om.” 


Maudine—You don’t seem very up- 
set because I refused you. 
Horace—Why should I be when I'm 
$10 to the good. Bill Baker bet 
you wouldn’t refuse anybody. 
—————__—_-. oe 


DRIVER’S DECALOGUE 


In the belief that it might go a long 
way toward helping reduce the nun 
ber of auto accidents the Pathfinde: 
reprints this Driver’s Decalague co: 
posed by Bishop George Craig Stewart 
Episcopal Church, Evanston, III. 

1. Thou shalt keep “safety first” es 
before thee. 

2. Thou shalt not make of thyself a 
dangerous nuisance, nor the likeness 
of anyone that grabbeth the road b¢ 
side and the road ahead and cutteth 1 
and out of the line. 

3. Thou shalt not take the laws 
the state in vain for the cop and the 
judge will not hold him guiltless th 
taketh the laws in vain. 

4. Remember thy brakes and ti! 
and take curves slowly. 

5. Honor the red lights and the gree! 
lights that thy days may be long i! 
the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee. 

6. Thou shalt not kill. 

7. Thou shalt not stop abruptly. 

8. Thou shalt not steal—past 
street car loading and unloading. 


9. Thou shalt not flash big lights 
against thy neighbor. 
10. Thou shalt not shdve-it, thy 


neighbor’s car, nor his fenders, nor his 
bumpers, nor his locks, nor his glass, 
| nor anything that is thy neighbor's. 
ete 
Anyway, after you get used to seeing 
your wife in her new summer hat you 
soon forget how funny she looks. 
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